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EDITORIAL 


7 ET there are times when one is grateful for a 

label. A case in point is the Spring sonata of 
Beethoven, which, perhaps because the name was not 
affixed by the composer himself, seems to possess a 
better descriptive value, for inasmuch as we are not 
obliged to accept it, we can accept it more easily. 
I never hear it played but I become aware beyond the 
music of the sharp young green of the budding quickset, 
of deep and luminous April dusks in which lingers the 
frore breath of Winter, of the bitter-sweet perfume of 
primroses, and the waking fern. It is not Spring as we 
look forward to Spring in Winter, thinking to stand 
again in the sun’s eye, but the shy Spring we remember 
in the plenitude of July, such a Spring as Keats wrote 
of on St. Mark’s Eve. There is a sonata of Mozart’s for 
violin and piano which we are lucky enough to possess 
in recorded form also—Op. 18, No. 1, in A—to give it 
the only title it ever had—and this does suggest the 
Spring to which we look forward, poignant indeed, but 
only as all youth is poignant and as every Spring is 
poignant with a delicate and faint apprehension of 
what might be, but pure of all regret for what might 
have been.” 

That paragraph is taken from the article I wrote on 
Chamber Music and the Gramophone for Mr. Cobbett’s 
Survey. At the time of writing that article we had 
in recorded form a shortened version of the Spring 
Sonata played by Albert Sammons and William 
Murdoch on a couple of scratchy old light-blue Columbia 
discs. Yet so beautifully was it played that I preferred 
it to any of the re-recordings since either in the Columbia 
or the H.M.V. list until the latest recording by Adolf 
Busch and Rudolf Serkin on three red H.M.V. discs. 
That is an exquisite performance. And equally exquisite 
is the performance by the same artists of Beethoven’s 
Violin Sonata in C minor. In no other records that I 
know has the balance between the two instruments 
been so just. I cannot remember who played the 


‘ § original recording of the Mozart Sonata in A, but the 


latest recording by Hephzibah and Yehudi Menuhin 
on two red H.M.V. discs is a superb performance un- 
likely to be excelled or even equalled. I could not have 
wished for a better illustration of my own reaction to 
these two sonatas than these latest performances of 
them, and I now ask myself whether both are classic, 
whether both are romantic, whether the Beethoven is 


romantic and the Mozart classic, or whether the 
Beethoven is sentimental and the Mozart romantic. 
I think we can absolve either of them from being even 
as realistic as Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony. Mr. 
Crabtree in his review of the Beethoven Symphony said 
that “with certain exceptions, notably the lovely 
rondo, it is almost throughout pure eighteenth century.” 
In reviewing the Mozart Sonata Mr. Crabtree said that 
the young brother and sister (Hephzibah is only thir- 
teen) play it ‘“‘as strong live music,” but naturally 
assumes that it is typical eighteenth century. 

Now Mr. Scholes definitely committed himself to 
the statement that the period of Haydn and Mozart 
was one in which the spell of the infinite was weaker, 
and in spite of his admirable defence last month I still 
think that if he had never got involved with that hairy 
old bore from Ecclefechan he would have made his 
meaning much clearer. Surely the fundamental dif- 
ference between what we call classic and what we call 
romantic in the arts lies in the amount of personal 
intrusion that the individual allows himself. I would 
claim that Catholicism and Buddhism were both 
classic, Protestantism and Mohammedanism romantic. 
I would even go so far as to claim that woman was 
classic and man romantic, and it seems to me highly 
significant that in centuries like the eighteenth and 
twentieth, when the influence of woman is predominant, 
art should show a tendency towards classicism. Let me 
quote again from something I once wrote in a book of 
mine: “It is conceivable that one might talk of the 
Catholic temperament and the Protestant temperament 
in human beings who were not Christians. One might 
say that Catholicism was Aristotelian, objective, 
realistic, classic, conservative, epic, and feminine; and 
that Protestantism was Platonic, subjective, idealistic, 
romantic, liberal, lyric, and masculine.’’ Now, if one 
takes out the two religious systems, the antitheses or 
polarities suggested above can be applied to classic and 
romantic. It happens that one of the latest volumes of 
Dent’s wonderful Everyman’s Library includes Aris- 
totle’s Poetics, Hobbe’s Digest of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 
Demetrius On Style, and Horace’s Ars Poetica. In this 
volume not three hundred pages long he who wills 
may master for himself the whole theory of classic art. 
The most destructive piece of dramatic criticism I ever 
read was an article by A. B. Walkley in The Times, 
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when by quotations from Aristotle’s Poetics he shat- 
tered one of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s plays. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, by the way, is a typical romantic. What we 
lack is any work on esthetics which expounds the 
romantic canons with the clarity and assurance of an 
Aristotle. Some try to find such a work in Benedetto 
Croce, but to my mind the clarity is not there. 


Let us apply the test to Brahms. Mr. Scholes was 
evidently astonished at my refusal to call Brahms a 
romantic in any sense. We will begin by putting Brahms 
against Wagner. Brahms was realistic (or if it helps to 
make my meaning clear, let, us substitute the word 
“‘ practical’): Wagner was idealistic. Brahms was 
always sternly conscious of what he supposed to be the 
limitations of music. Wagner would not admit these 
limitations. Both gained or lost accordingly. Brahms 
left music where he found it ; Wagner indicated for it 
new territory which unfortunately his successors have 
failed to develop. Brahms was certainly conservative. 
He regarded himself and he was regarded by his fol- 
lowers as the heir of a mighty tradition. His First 
Symphony was hailed as the Tenth with the implication 
that he was in the direct line with Beethoven, and he 
even went so far as to write a tune which recalled 
the tune with which Beethoven ended up the Ninth 
Symphony. It may be argued at this point that 
Beethoven himself was a romantic. I shall not contra- 
dict that. The romantic discoveries of the human soul 
having once been made will not allow any artist to 
treat life as if they had never been made. I find the 
nearest approach in literature to the musical achieve- 
ment of Brahms in the work of Milton. Milton came at 
the end of a great romantic period, and an epic like 
Paradise Lost is really an attempt to “ classicise ” that 
period. Milton and Brahms were both great eclectics. 
To put it crudely, they both robbed right and left from 
their predecessors, and in the case of Brahms one might 
add from his contemporaries. Throughout Brahms’s 
music one comes across echoes from Schumann. I 
hesitate to say that what is called the Meistersinger 
Sonata is a deliberate use of Wagner’s Prize Song from 
the opera, for I do not know which was composed 
first. This eclecticism is perfectly legitimate if we 
accept Milton and Brahms as classic writers. If we are 
going to call them romantics such eclecticism would 
come perilously near a form of plagiarism. The late 
Professor Churton Collins once wrote a book to show 
where Tennyson had found many of his happiest 
inspirations. Collins had no intention of imputing 
plagiarism to the poet, but Tennyson, like his royal 
mistress, was not amused ; in fact, he was extremely 
angry. Now Tennyson cannot by any standard be 
considered anything but a romantic poet, and he may 
have been justified by his own conscience in deploring 
Professor Churton Collins’s inquisitive researches into 
his origins. 


To say that Brahms is epic and Wagner lyric offers 
obvious difficulties at first, because the antithesis 
between them is more evidently between the non- 


dramatic and the dramatic. And that is not quite the 
same thing. However, if one considers the lyric aspect 
of Brahms, as when he was writing his songs, the direct 
personal appeal is always subordinated to the form, 
and one might add to the capacity of the singer. If one 
compares Brahms’s songs with those of Schubert or of § 
Schumann they seem to possess a classic calm. Horace’s 
lyrics have the same classic quality if we compare them 
with those of Catullus or Propertius. 


Mr. Scholes made a point in favour of Brahms’s 
romanticism when he reminded us that the prophets 
of the twentieth-century reaction against nineteenth | 
romanticism impeached Elgar for carrying on the 
romanticism of Brahms. The trouble with the twen- 
tieth-century reactionaries is their inability to recognise 
that one cannot eliminate entirely what has been added 
in the course of human progress. Ruskin was a great 
and in many respects a wise man, but he made the fatal 
mistake of trying to fight against the accomplished 
fact. Many of us might agree with him that the applica- 
tion of steam to motive power was a disaster for civilisa- 
tion ; but it was as idle for him to fulminate against 
railway trains as it would be for a writer of to-day to 
fulminate against aeroplanes. Ruskin would have left 
behind him a more useful legacy if he had tried to show | 
how to “ classicise ’ such romantic intruders as most 
mechanical inventions appear at first. The neo- 
classicists of to-day cannot survive because they lack 
spontaneity. They should take a lesson from the 
disrepute into which the Pre-Raphaelites have already 
fallen. What Fra Angelico or Botticelli painted with 
freshness of vision became an affectation when deliber- 
ately cultivated. The pictures of Millais were better 
pictures while he was a professing Pre-Raphaelite. 
When he discarded Pre-Raphaelitism and painted with 
his genuine self the kind of picture he produced was 
Bubbles. The insincerity of advanced art in every form 
at the present moment is demonstrated by the lack of 
an impulse common to all the arts. Take sculpture. 
The inspiration of the most modern sculpture is to be 
found in negro sculpture. Classic sculpture is anathema 
to the modern. On the other hand, the modern musician 
consciously aspires to produce music with the quality 
that Bach’s music possessed. Inasmuch as the old 
gentleman had explored and, one might say, exploited 
every possible avenue for his kind of music, the modern 
has to aim at the equivalent effect by exploring avenues 
which the old gentleman himself would have considered 
garbage-strewn and stinking blind-alleys. The modern 
architect is obsessed with the idea that if he produces 
what he supposes to be a serviceable building, it will be 
beautified by its utility or functional purpose. I know 
that there are many people-who consider that a motor- 
car or a steamer is per se a beautiful object, and I will 
agree that a modern car is more beautiful, or I should 
preferto say less ugly, than a motor-car of the eighteen- 
nineties, perhaps for the same reason that a child o 
five years old is more beautiful than an abortion o 
five months. Yet it would surely be absurd to pretend i 
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that either the Parthenon or the cathedral of Chartres 
was beautiful because it fulfilled a functional purpose. 
Surely both were expressions of the mind of man 
consciously aiming at producing what he considered 
to be a beautiful object ? We may feel positive that if we 
possessed the whole of the great temple of Zeus at 
Athens we should consider it less beautiful than the 
Parthenon. But we can sympathise with the architect 
who, faced by the beauty of the Parthenon, was invited 
to produce another masterpiece. If one observes the 
decadence of any period it will always show itself in 
over-decoration, whether in literature or in painting or 
in music. Thus the form is seen to be exhausted, and 
a reaction sets in. The hope of the modernist critic is 
that the present manifestations of the arts are a spon- 
taneous primitive impulse which will in due course 
develop into a grand period and ultimately into the 
accustomed decadence. My own belief is that the 
artistic impulse in Europe is slowly dying under the 
strain of progress in every kind of direction, and that 
every artistic period will presently be so rapidly 
accelerated in consequence that the confusion of which 
we already see signs will increase. 

Elgar provides an example of the creative artist 
overcome, overwhelmed indeed, by his sense of artistic 
futility in the face of the rapidly changing external 
world. When I first met him rather more than ten 
years ago, he said almost immediately : 


‘‘T suppose you people using this magazine of yours 
(i.e., THE GRAMOPHONE) have discovered that nothing 
I have written has the slightest value. However, you 
can say what you like about my music, for I am no 
longer interested in music. The only thing I am 
interested in nowadays is the microscope, and if you 
take my advice you will set to work to interest yourself 
in the microscope in order to prepare yourself by the 
contemplation of diatoms for the disillusionment which 
must come to every artist nowadays after he has reached 
sixty.”’ He then told me that he was thinking of taking 
a steamer up the Amazon as far as Manaos, but that he 
should not go unless he could have a cabin entirely to 
himself. Among other remarks that recur to me from 
that conversation are that Busoni had the greatest 
musical mind of the time, that Schubert wrote too 


often in an exhausted key, and that when he was: 


young he had once told his mother that he should feel 
he had done something in the world when a postcard 
addressed to him as Edward Elgar without an address 
reached him. This postcard had finally reached him 
from a South Sea island and given him great pleasure. 

It has always seemed to me that Elgar’s music was 
"jan expression of the same state of mind as inspired 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s poetry. I should describe both 
as romantics who had attempted to classicise their 
‘§ Tomance on the assumption that the British Empire, as 
revealed in all its outward glory in the Diamond Jubilee 
Procession of 1897, had at least as long a future before 
it as the Roman Empire in the reign of Augustus. 
Elgar was born and brought up a Catholic. He lost his 


faith for a time, and it may be surmised that the British 
Empire’s development since 1897 proved a poor sub- 
stitute. That is the real failure of The Dream of Geron- 
tius. It was an attempt to recreate in himself something 
he had lost. Therefore, in the one essential point it was 
as empty as Wagner’s Parsifal. In spite of the honours 
he received and the renown in which he was held, 
Elgar’s career as an artist seems to me tragic. During 
his rise to fame he was treated by the academic English 
critics as a vulgar innovator, and almost as soon as he 
had clearly established himself as the superior of such 
composers as Parry or Stanford the younger school of 
criticism began to treat him as a worn-out relic of 
nineteenth-century romanticism. ‘‘ I think I shall be 
among the poets when I am dead,” said Keats, dying 
by favour of the gods young. Elgar, at any rate a 
decade ago, lacked this conviction of his work’s immor- 
tality. This is the supreme tragedy of a great artist, 
and by any standards that we know we must call Elgar 
a great artist even if we are as doubtful as he was 
himself of his enduring fame. Himself an extremely 
simple man, his art was nourished by the awareness and 
the contemplation of grandeur. If the time could have 
produced Jubilee Processions of increasing splendour, 
pomp, and circumstance, Elgar’s genius would have 
thriven upon it. It was the loss of this grandeur which 
drove him to the awareness and contemplation of 
diatoms, and in the study of these lovely minute alge 
to find the compensation of contrast. The British 
Empire as understood by Elgar presents itself to those 
disillusioned partially by the Boer War and completely 
by the Great War as a romantic dream. Hence Elgar’s 
classic bias is not evident to them, and he appears 
like a musical echo of Tennyson, with whom indeed he 
has much in common. Had the critic who called Elgar 
an English Brahms named him thus because, like 
Brahms, he was running away from romance, or, let us 
say, trying to put his romantic inclinations on a solid 
classic basis, the remark would have been less fatuous. 
I have been listening to a great deal of Brahms lately, 
thanks to the large supply of recordings from H.M.V. 
and Columbia which marked his centenary last year, 
and an almost continuous playing of him over many 
months has confirmed me in my belief that so far as 
it is possible for a man who sums up a romantic century 
to be classic, Brahms is classic. I am sure that if 
Carlyle had made that remark about the infinite to him 
he would have thrown a plate at him. 

I have by no means finished with this argument yet. 
Next month I hope to write about this classic and 
romantic business with illustrations from the records 
of the last few months. 

* * * * * 

Till next month I must also leave any reference to 
the loss of a contributor who volunteered to help the 
budding GramopHone ten years ago, and who has 
never spared himself through the months of advancing 
old age in the service of our readers—Herman Klein. 


R.I.P. Compton MACKENZIE. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


JEAN DE RESZKE. 
Howe, 18s.) 


It is a surprising thought that no previous attempt has 
been made to write the lives of two such remarkable men as 
Jean and Edouard de Reszke, and that it should have been 
left to so youthful a biographer as Miss Clara Leiser to fill the 
omission. She has done so, however, admirably, and has 
produced a book which is a veritable history of an epic achieve- 
ment. 

Being equipped at the outset with little beyond her 
enthusiasm and her pen, Miss Leiser has searched far and 
wide for her material, and although she encountered un- 
expected difficulties (not referred to in her book) which 
seemed to reflect a greater tribute to the dead than to the 
living, she was successful in collecting everything necessary 
for a complete and authoritative history of the opera of the 
de Reszke period, and of the personal attributes of these two 
supermen of art. 

Even ‘Collectors’ Corner”? was not too insignificant to 
explore, though it produced little more than the living voice of 
Edouard to encourage the author in her researches. 

As I am about to praise this book highly, I will get the worst 
over quickly. It is unfortunately true that the book is over- 
loaded with contemporary criticism, especially where, in her 
efforts to be an impartial biographer, Miss Leiser deliberately 
quotes much that is contradictory. This sort of thing is of 
dubious value even on the day after the performance, but 
forty years afterwards it is quite shatteringly dull. There are 
pages which give us a feeling that we have read them before, 
and there is a limit to the number of times we wish to be 
assured that Jean was a fine artist. There are certain > 
chiefly descriptions of performances, and notably that of 
Jean’s début as Tristan, which may have been drawn wholly 
from the imagination, and are unconvincing as true narrative, 
though legitimate enough in a romantic novel. On the other 
hand, the pages describing the critical performance of 
Lohengrin in New York, on the very eve of 1900, clearly is 
written with authority, and is thrilling; it is, moreover, 
beautifully done. It is natural that we should find the best 
writing in the most inspiring passages, and Miss Leiser lifts her 
craft to an altogether higher plane when she writes of what has 
been communicated to her by those nearest and dearest 
survivors of the Reszke circle ; and the charm of these passages 
is definitely enhanced by the writer’s modesty and lack of 
insistence on her privileged situation. 

I will unreservedly recommend this book to readers of 
** Collectors’ Corner.”” It is not only a valuable history of the 
events in which they are so much interested, but a truly 
fascinating study of two of the most wholly admirable men 
who have ever graced this planet. That Miss Leiser is a hero 
worshipper she will be eager to admit, but she has chosen her 
heroes well, and shares her enthusiasm with everybody who 
has been privileged to know or to meet the brothers. 

Jean was the perfect hero of romance in real life. A true 
patrician, lofty and dignified in demeanour, aristocratic in 
appearance, and princely in manner. He was quiet and 
reserved in company, but kindly withal, and very wise. His 
personal magnetism and fascination were not merely super- 
ficial, but came from the depth of a fine and generous nature. 
He was greeted and treated by nobility and royalty as perhaps 
no other worthy subject has been treated before, but he never 
lost his head ; naturally—in the freemasonry of their caste he 
was one of them. The following is characteristic: ‘‘ Friends 
of Jean love to describe how, in one of the last of the royal 
processions in which Queen Victoria was the observed of all 
observers, she coyly turned her head when she passed the 
hotel in which she knew Jean was staying, to see whether he 
was at the window.” The old Queen had a deep regard for 
both the brothers, but she had something more than that for 
Jean. 


By Clara Leiser. 


(Gerald 


It is necessary for the reader of these notes to accept as a 
fact that Jean was as far above any other tenor as a monarch 
is above his subjects, if they are to understand anything of his 
unique progress through life ; but although he maintained in 
public an attitude consistent with his position, in private, 
and among his personal friends, he showed a boyish lightness, | 
and was a notable mimic. He would convulse his intimates | 
by his burlesque of himself, perched on two stools, singing the 
Preislied ; and I laughed immoderately at the passage which 
described how at a party given by a rather stiff American 
‘*‘dame,” Jean and Edouard, hearing that their hostess had 
never noticed the superb shape of Plangon’s legs, seized the 
immaculate and dignified basso and forced his trousers high 
enough for her to rectify the omission ! 

So overwhelming was the personality of Jean, that the § 
sterling qualities of his brother are apt to be overlooked. 
Edouard was his brother’s familiar from childhood till death, 
and it may be that, without the ever-present support of this 
most devoted of allies, the highly strung and temperamental 
Jean might have found the strain of “‘ opera days ”’ too great. 
They were never apart, and they never quarrelled, and each 
was indispensable to the other. 

Edouard’s art and singing were of the highest order, though 
it needed the greater idealism of his brother to keep it up to 
the mark. He was not a complex character, but a great, 
good-humoured schoolboy, with a natural social flair and a 
heart of gold. Although a basso, and possibly much helped 
in his profession by his brother (after all, it was not his fault 
he was a basso !), he earned the highest opinions on his own 
merits ; in fact, he began a successful career before Jean had 
recovered from his false start as a baritone. His superb 
physique, enormous voice, his unfailing good spirits, and 
upright character made him in his own way as great a favourite 
as his brother ; in fact, to the simple-minded he was less alarm- 
ing and more approachable. Although he continued to sing 
in opera for a little time after Jean’s retirement, it has to be 
recorded that, freed from that eagle eye, he relaxed some of his 
artistic discipline, and even flirted with the idea of appearing 
in vaudeville, but not seriously. 

It was at this stage (1903) that he made his three records, 
of which four or five precious copies exist to our knowledge 
to-day, on which the only living souvenirs of this unique 
artistic epic will be preserved, one hopes, for ever. The 
rendering of the Tschaikowsky Don Juan Serenade and Verdi's 
Infelice leave one in no doubt, and touchingly recall the scenes 
and events with which we are now, for the first time, made 
acquainted. So large-hearted and kind was he, that we feel 
indignant when we read how Melba, on the occasion of his 
twenty-fifth operatic anniversary, refused to allow a floral 
tribute to be passed up to him on the stage. Jean remarked 
afterwards—“‘If only I had been there——-”’. Mme. Melba 
knew better than to try that sort of thing on him. 

The last part of the book, dealing with the retirement and 
twilight of the brothers, is charmingly written. It is a welding 
together of many personal narratives, and is deeply moving. 
Edouard’s last years were clouded by the War, as he was 
actually cut off by the fighting armies, and suffered much 
actual hardship before he became ill and died in 1917. This is 
sad reading. It was otherwise with Jean: he had no twilight ; 
his sun set in a blaze of glory, at a full age, and retaining to the 
end his voice and his powers as a teacher, as well as the devotion 
of his friends and pupils. I will not attempt to deal further 
with this portion of the book, which is very intimate, beyond 
saying that I felt a better man for having read it. That) 
two brothers should have attained such dizzy heights, both 
in their art and in Society, without having made an enemy 
or provoked a justly unkind word during nearly half a century, 
is a tribute that needs no adornment, but I will close by quoting 
Mme. Anton Seidl, who, on being pressed to admit that Jean, 
being human, must have had some human frailties, replied, 
“There were no faults! and if anybody tells you otherwise— 
well, it simply isn’t true!” 

P. G. Horst. 
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July 23, 1856—March 10, 1934 


HE musical press and the press in general have 

dealt fully with the life and character of the man 
who has been the mentor and friend of us and our 
readers month by month ever since he wrote his first 
article for us at the beginning of our second year, in 
June 1924. At that time Herman Klein’s short but 
invaluable monograph on ‘‘ Bel Canto ” had lately been 
added to the Oxford Univer- 


cup of afternoon tea and a talk about the article for the 
next number, whose regular handwriting on sheets of 
notepaper from a block—he knew exactly how many 
words he wrote to a page—I shall no longer read ; 
whose spruce figure and courtly manners and beautiful 
speaking voice gave a rare quality to every meeting ; 
it is of him and his personal charm that I am thinking 
most often. 

This charm and kindliness 





sity Press series of Oxford 
Musical Essays, and in con- 
junction with the biographical 
and autobiographical books 
that he wrote subsequently, 
this forms a background to 
the teaching that he has given 
us in his monthly reviews and 
articles. 

The value of that teaching 
cannot be exaggerated. In 
Herman Klein we were su- 
premely fortunate in securing 
the ideal authority on operatic 
records. There was not, and 
is not, anyone whose qualifi- 
cations for such a task of 
criticism were comparable. He 
wasimmersed in the tradition 
of the operatic stage and yet 
he was the president of the 
Critics’ Circle by virtue of his 
long career as an all-round 
music critic. Moreover, he 
was one of the very first 
music critics to take notice 
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were all the more endearing 
because he was by no means 
a merely genial and mellow 
old man when I first came 
to know him. The piercing 
eyes and protruding chin 
were eloquent signs of strong 
character and unflinching 
principle, and_ his __ bodily 
vigour was part and parcel 
of his unfailing mental and 
moral activity. Wisdom and 
courage were his constant 
companions, and he went his 
way with assurance. 

But no man of his age and 
wide experience as musician 
and journalist could possibly 
have shown a more kindly and 
forbearing patience without 
the slightest trace of conde- 
scension towards the utterly 
untrained novice whom he 
found sub-editing Tu E GRAMo- 
PHONE, and I am thankful to 








of the gramophone and was 
appointed “ musical adviser” tothe Columbia Company 
as long ago as 1906 in New York, where he introduced 
David Bispham, Anton van Rooy, Lillian Blauvelt and 
Ruth Vincent, among others, to the recording studio. The 
story of those early days, and of the premature launching 
of his.‘‘ Phono-Vocal Method” with Madame Nordica to 
illustrate his teaching, he has told in these pages ; and 
it is safe to say that among music critics of his age he 
was unique in his wholehearted recognition of the 
musical importance of the gramophone, and unique in 
his fearless enthusiasm for it and determination that 
he would do all in his power to guide its progress on the 
best and most fruitful path. His recent warnings about 
the pitfalls of microphone recording were timely as well 
as authoritative. 

His work, his spirit, his tradition, live on; but the 
man himself is gone from us, and it is of the friend who 
will nevermore come to the London office for an early 


look back on these ten years 
He taught me much in the 


of perfect accord. 
friendliest way. 

He once told me that he was the first professing Jew 
to become a Christian Scientist, and I have often 
thought that the implications in that conversion were 


a key to his character. He was also a prominent and 
devoted Freemason. His family came originally from 
Riga, and he was au fond a man with a cosmopolitan 
culture and a very strong English bias. His remarkable 
memory was allied to a certain precision of outlook ; 
but it was bysomething latent in his outward achieve- 
ments and position that his chief charm garlanded 
esteem with affection. This was, I think, his faithfulness 
in his inner life, and with it a wistfulness. 

However that may be, all of us who are connected 
with THE GRAMOPHONE mourn the loss of one who gave 
us his best service to the end of his life and was content 
to spend his energies in the upholding of a great tradition. 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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ALBERT COATES DISCUSSES 


RUSSIA 


with 
W. S. MEADMORE ‘ 


VER the telephone I told Albert Coates that I 
wanted an article on Russia. ‘‘ I’d love to,’’ he 
replied. ‘“‘ Come along now.” I did. ; 
The secretary (she reminded me of Karsavina) said 
that Mr. Coates was not in, but would I wait? So I 
warmed myself in front of an 
electric fire and looked at the 
open score of Rosenkavalier per- 
ched on the piano. My legs had 
just begun to feel uncomfortably 
hot when Albert Coates came 
in, bursting, as usual, with 
vitality, but much more rotund 
than when I had last seen him. 
We sat down. I wanted him, I 


said, to tell me about Russia— 
his experiences there ; about 
modern Russian music and so 
on. A pretty young girl came 
into the room; she was intro- 
duced as Albert’s niece. Could I, 
she asked, suggest a good subject for an opera? It 


must be typically English. Albert had just finished his 
version of Mr. Pickwick. Such fun! Sam Weller and 
all the rest of that coloured canvas of comical charac- 
ters. ‘Tell me something about Russia,” I said to 
Albert. ‘“‘ Well, I am going back there in March. Ten 
concerts in twenty-one days.” ‘‘ That libretto,” said 
the girl. ‘‘ No Arthurian subjects.’”’ No, I could not 
think. Lady Hamilton—Paddington Green—Nelson— 
Naples ? But Russia? ‘“ No,” said Albert, ‘“‘ I want 
a humorous subject.” Tea was brought in, and what a 
tea it was! None of your thin pieces of bread and 
butter, anemic cake and fragile cups of tea to be 
balanced, but thickly buttered toast, honey in the 
comb, home-made strawberry jam, chunks of cut cake 
and breakfast cups. We all sat down to tea—the 
secretary, the niece, another visitor, Coates and I. But 
the secretary finished long before the rest of us and 
retired to another table, typed letters, and as she finished 
each one, brought it to Albert to sign. ‘‘ Russia,” 
I suggested to Albert. ‘‘ Don’t you dare call Uncle 
(the “‘ uncle’ caught me unaware. Startled to atten- 
tion, I expected her to follow that word with Vanya in 
that Tchekhovian atmosphere) Albert Russian,” said 
the niece. ‘‘ He’s not. He’s Yorkshire.” ‘‘ I won’t,” 
I said. 

“ Russia,” said Albert. It was then that all the 
electric lights went out and left us in darkness. ‘‘ What’s 
happened ?”’ I cried. ‘“‘ Have the lights fused ?” 
A matter-of-fact voice reassured me. The meter 
wanted another shilling. The lights were always going 
out. But there were plenty of shillings in the other 


ALBERT COATES 


room. The lights came on again as suddenly as they 
had failed. ‘‘ Russia,” said Albert. There was a loud 
ring at the door, followed by the entrance of K , an 
Austrian publisher of music. There were greetings. 
K—— joined us at tea. Albert heaped honey on his 
plate. They talked in German 
—French—Italian. The bell 
rang again; another visitor 
arrived. “It’s no good, Mead,” 
said Albert. ‘‘ You'll have to 
come to-morrow. But Russia! 
What can one say ?” He 
waved his arms as if quelling 
a crescendo that threatened to 
get out of hand. For that 
afternoon I abandoned Russia. 

When I arrived on the fol- 
lowing afternoon, Rosenkava- 
lier was still open on the piano. 
But now a boy was sitting on 
the music-stool and playing the 
score, while Albert, leaning over the piano, was singing 
allthe parts—they had just started the third act—falsetto 
for Sophia, a deep bass for the Baron, and so on. When 
the score became overladen with notes, his fingers 
picked a way through the boy’s. The clock struck four. 
It struck four-thirty. Still they played and sang. 
They turned from the last act and played the opening 
of the second. ‘‘ Strauss,”’ said Albert, ‘ told me that 
he loved writing every note of this. He must have 
done. A stupendous score!” Albert sat on a couch. 
“Russia,” I ventured. The niece came in. “Have you 
thought any more about that libretto ?”’ she asked me. 
‘“T have,” I said. ‘‘ Elizabeth Anne Linley, the Night- 
ingale of Bath—the Assembly Rooms, Beau Brummel, 
dancing, gaming, Sheridan, a duel, an elopement, 
Green Room at Drury Lane, Sheridan rehearsing the 
screen scene. But do let me talk to Albert about 
Russia.”’ I turned to the couch. Albert was stretched 
full length, his eyes were closed. A far from gentle 
snore emerged from his open lips. We laughed. ‘‘ He’s 
so tired,” said the niece. ‘‘Let him alone. The 
Linleys? I thought of Haddon Hall. Or there is 
Lorna Doone. Someone suggested Joseph Andrews.” 
We talked. Albert snored. (He denied it when he 
awoke; all the same, he did snore.) Tea came in. We 
sat down. The secretariat, I gathered, were very busy, 
working in the next room. One heard the distant tap, 
tap of the typewriter. At intervals they came in, 
grabbed a piece of toast or a hunk of cake, and dis- 
appeared again. A visitor came in. We discussed 
librettos, and Albert said how necessary humour was. 
He imitated the funny noises of his orchestration in 
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Pickwick. I tried to talk about Russia. ‘‘ These 
Linleys,”’ said Coates. The telephone bell rang. ‘‘ Some- 
one,” said Albert, ‘‘ asking me 
about an old Victor record I 
made in America years ago. It 
must have been a pre-electric 
recording. It made me think 
of 1920, when our great ambi- 
tion was to record Wagnerian 
opera. Of course, they were the 
days of the old horn, and when 
everything was made _ subser- 
vient to the voice. The singer 
would stand up against the horn, 
and the orchestra was kept well 
in the background. The result 
on the record was all voice and 
no accompaniment. Witness 
the Caruso records. Well, then 
James Beck, one of the H.M.V. directors, got the idea of 
surrounding the singer with the orchestra, and making 
the accompaniment (quite properly) as important as 
the voice. 

‘Clarence Whitehill was the first of the big inter- 
national singers to realise the importance of this idea. 
He travelled specially from America to make the first 
records. I conducted, and it seemed to me then that 


we were in the right direction for 


the future. But some of the 
H.M.V. directors thought other- 
wise. There were some stormy 
meetings at which James Beck 
literally had his back tothe wall. 
It was only through the medium 
of several letters from responsible 
music critics like Ernest Newman 
and Robin Legge that the direc- 
tors were eventually persuaded 
to persevere. 

“From that moment I con- 
sider the gramophone has never 
looked back. 

“Five years ago I suggested 
that we should ‘ clothe’ the old 
Caruso records with a new 
orchestral accompaniment. At 
length they did so. I consider 
the result amazing. 

“* Even before this I had begged 
the H.M.V. to try and persuade 
Mr. Buckle to make records that 
would play for at least six 
minutes instead of the terrible 
three minute forty-five second sides. I felt, after the 
first radio broadcast, that the gramophone record was 
doomed unless a longer-playing record was introduced. 
Well, that is still to come.” 

Again the telephone bell rang. Albert answered it. 
He must go out at once. “It’s no good, Mead,” he 
said. ‘‘ You must come to-morrow. But come back 


COATES AND GLAZOUNOV 


ALBERT COATES AT HIS ITALIAN VILLA WITH 
BERNARD SHAW AND THE FAMOUS RUSSIAN 
COLORATURA SINGER, NAJDANOWA 


to-night and hear my Pickwick. I'am going to play it 
to Cyril Scott and a few other friends. #Eight-thirty. 
Goodbye.” And he disappeared 
through the door followed by 
the ‘secretariat with papers, 
notebooks . . . 

I went the following after- 
noon. “Hallo, Albert,” I said. 
‘** Now let’s get down to Russia.” 
‘“*T like that Linley idea,” he 
said. “ But Russia,’ I said. The 
accursed telephone bell tinkled. 
““T can’t to-night,” said Albert 
into the mouthpiece. ‘“* Albert 
Hall. Is it very important ? 
Well, perhaps I could slip away 
from The Messiah for half an 
bows ss” 

A visitorcamein. Connected 
with the film world. Albert became enthusiastic. 
The future of opera was with the film. Imagine the 
possibilities! Opera on the stage had always been a 
compromise, on the film it need not be. Why not 
Wagner on the film, with the great stars acting and 
seen and the great singers singing but unseen ? 

Apart from Wagner, imagine George Arliss as Scarpio, 
Douglas Fairbanks as Don Juan, Anna May Wong as 

Butterfly (with Maggie Teyte 

singing), Ramon Novarro as Pin- 

kerton, Jannings as Sachs... . 

More visitors came in. Tea 

came in. ‘‘ Think of the Rhine- 

gold,” continued Albert. ‘* One 

compromise after another on the 

stage. Wagner has squeezed into 

this opera about fifty operas, 

and done it badly! No one 

likes the Rhinegold—no one un- 

derstands it. But on the 
ORs is 

‘““And Boris Godounov,” I 

interjected. ‘‘ And Khiteesh,” 

said Coates. “ The city actually 

disappearing in the clouds, as it 
should do.” 

‘“* Russia,”’ I said. 

‘*Mead,” said Albert, “‘ you 
can’t come to-morrow as I am 
off to Trieste. But next March ! 
Then I go to Russia. When I 
come back I shall have lots of 
interesting things to tell you.” 

‘“* About Russia?” I asked. 

Albert smiled. When I said goodbye I had one last 
shot. ‘‘ Are you sure,” I said to Albert, “‘ that there is 
nothing else you can tell me about your Russian 
adventures ? ”’ 

‘““Yes.” He grinned at me. ‘I am the only visiting 
musician who is paid in roubles and not in kind.” 

W. S. MEADMORE. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AND THE LIVING COMPOSER 


by JOSEPH SZIGETI 


ADIO and the gramophone are to music what printing is 

to thought. Yet while the finest wireless performance 
can possess no more than the essentially ephemeral value of 
the daily Press, gramophone records, to my mind, may be said 
to achieve the dignity of books. The daily paper is read and 
thrown away ; the book is placed on our shelves, a treasured 
permanent possession. But here the analogy fails, for while 
books are the most powerful channels for giving new thought 
to the world, the gramophone—recent courageous experiments 
excepted—can hardly be said to have done as much for new 
music, nobly though it has served the classical repertoire. 

But why should the gramophone not lead the way in 
popularising modern works? It is interesting to recall that 
the three prize-winning string quartets in the recent Daily 
Telegraph competition were immediately recorded—a signifi- 
cant step in the right direction. Pessimists who bewail the 
possible obsolescence of the gramophone in favour of its 
friendly rival, radio, should realise that the one infallible 
means of securing the gramophone’s position against all 
comers and making it a vital musical force is by exercising 
more care in the choice of music recorded. It is useless to 
continue duplicating and reduplicating familiar classics. In 
my opinion, the future of the gramophone should consist, 
mainly, in breaking away from the existing routine in favour 
of creating popularity for forgotten classics and new works. 

Think of the prestige that would accrue to the gramophone 
in this way! I can even imagine records of important modern 
works being issued at the same time as the sheet music. This 
seems to me the only possible way of capturing a new audience 
of gramophiles, and surely the basis of the commercial pros- 
perity on which the gramophone’s future hangs is to cater for 
and gradually create a new section of buyers. 

In the same way, of the admirable gramophone societies 
lately formed for the recording of a limited number of sets of 
** uncommercial ’’ works by various composers, those devoted 
to the music of Delius and Sibelius are perhaps the most 
significant. To aim at popularising the music of a composer 
while he is still alive to enjoy the fruits of his life’s achievement 
is a fine ideal. It is better to pay active homage to the living 
than to erect costly memorials to the dead. 

To-day, it is true, the best of modern music is appreciated in 
England as never before. This, I feel, is largely due to the 
influence of radio and the gramophone. But few people will 
fail to acclaim the vast superiority of the gramophone in this 
respect. Much modern music is not easily assimilated on one 
or even two hearings. The idiom of even such comparatively 
well-established composers as Delius and Sibelius still presents 
difficulties to the unaccustoméd listener, while to very many 
music-lovers the works of Bartdk, Hindemith, Schénberg, 
Stravinsky, Prokofieff and Berg remain a closed book. 

I personally have a good deal of faith in modern composers— 
playing, studying and hearing new works has always seemed 
to me a fine adventure—and among them I consider 
Stravinsky a musical giant—a really great man. It has 
become the fashion to belittle him as a potential genius whose 
inspiration has failed. But I predict that in fifty years’ time 
the first movement of his ‘‘ Symphonie des Psaulmes ’’—one 
of his later works which well merits the gramophone 
“‘ immortality ** conferred upon it—may well be used to mark 
the celebration of great occasions. By this I mean that the 
inherent dignity of the music may carry it along even into a 
time when its original ‘‘ programme ”’ or esthetic intention 
may have lost its actuality and importance. 

An argument often used in disparagement of modern music 
is that the great majority of ordinary people find the doors of 
music opened to them through some simple melody such as 


Handel’s ‘‘ Largo ”’ or Schubert’s ‘“‘ Ave Maria,’’ while a work 
by, say, Stravinsky could never have a similar effect. I do not 
agree. There are a thousand different ways in which music 
can establish contact with the mind. Some quality in a work 
by Stravinsky or BartOk might well throw the gates as wide 
open to certain hearers as the Handel and Schubert tunes do 
to others—only they have not yet had the opportunity to 
prove this! It is all too near us and too recent. 

This is where a great responsibility devolves upon the 
artist. I believe that it is definitely ‘‘ up to ’’ a musician not to 
play what the public imagine they want, but to make the 
public want what he plays. (In this connection, it may amuse 
readers to know that on the great Paganini’s first visit to 
London, his programme consisted mainly of variations on 
operatic airs, and a set of ‘‘ Farmyard Imitations ’’ was the 
success of the evening!) Particularly is this the case with 
new works. One must have enough faith in them to play them 
again and again. Many people are instinctively afraid of music 
they do not know, but I have proved time and again at my 
concerts in many lands that audiences can be won over to 
clamour for a work towards which their original attitude was 
one of apathy, if not active antipathy. 

This should be a powerful argument in favour of permitting 
artists to record more and still more modern works. For 
no one will deny that the gramophone record, with its unique 
capacity for unlimited repetition, is the ideal medium through 
which to gain familiarity with modern music. Ideal, I may 
add, from the artists’ viewpoint also, for I frankly admit that 
to stand on a platform trying with all the faith that is in one 
to persuade a (probably subconsciously) inimical audience to 
accept a new work can be a harassing and nerve-racking 
experience ! 

But we may talk about the responsibility of the artist and of 
the recording companies towards the modern composer as 
much as we like : the fact remains that the final responsibility 
falls upon the shoulders of the music-loving public. If every 
gramophile, for instance, would adventure to the extent of 
buying even one set of records of modern music a year, this 
would go far towards cultivating and stimulating a wider 
appreciation of the living composer, who is as human as the 
rest of us in that he infinitely prefers a single bouquet while 
he can enjoy its fragrance and beauty to the contents of every 
florist’s in London piled up over his oblivious corpse! The 
great dead have their reward of musical immortality : myself, 
I feel it a fine thing to help a man to appreciation while he still 
lives. 
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PLUM LABEL 


T was the reviews of the Haydn Quartette Society that did 

it. Reading the enthusiastic praises of the Pro Arte 
Quartette’s work set me longing for the whole album 

Unfortunately, funds simply would not permit of two 
guineas being spent (half a week’s wages)! Yes, I know it 
would be worth every penny, but it simply could not be 
managed. 

If only a quartette were recorded on two Plum Labels by 
the Pro Arte—or the Lener! Eagerly I reached for the 
catalogue. What is this? Really a Léner Haydn quartette 
for 8s. complete ? 

A dream come true! It may be an early work, but what 
melody it has! It is everlasting joy! 

But why a Léner at this price ? The recording and pre-sing 
are well up to Light Blue standards. 

This led me to study the Columbia and H.M.V. catalogues 
closely,and I found that they drop in occasional performances 
on cheap records by performers ordinarily in the higher 
class, quite without reason as far as I can see. 

In the H.M.V. list I find Isolde Menges and Harold Samuel 
giving Bach’s Sonata in E (C1632—3) and Brahms’ Sonata in 
A major, No. 2, Op. 100 (B3098—B3100), and his Sonata in 
D minor, No. 3, Op. 108 (C1923—5). Separate, or with other 
partners, these artists are in the 6s. class. Why are they 
reduced for these pieces? Let us not question, though, but 
be thankful for the concession. 

On the whole chamber-music lovers are not catered for in 
the low-price class. Why three or four players cannot be 
brought together and play non-royalty music for the same 
selling price as Hylton’s band of fifty players which has to pay 
fees to four composers, four “authors,” and a music publisher 
on every tune is a problem I cannot solve. 

The companies will point to the huge sales of dance records, 
but when,since the Cortot Trio’s Schubert, has any real sales- 
manship been applied to chamber music ? They may point 
to the comparatively low sales of the records I mention in this 
column, but when have these been attractively advertised ? 

But I digress : let us return to our search. Lovers of Bach 
are well catered for. Although hardly in the scope of this 
search I cannot refrain from mentioning ‘“‘ Jesu, Joy of Man’s 
Desiring”? by the choir and strings of the Bach Cantata Club 
with oboe obbligato by Leon Goossens. This superb record 
is a 2s. 6d. disc from Columbia’s ‘‘ History of Music,’’ DB507. 
The three volumes of the History contain many records worth 
acquiring. 

The Mass in B minor represents an interesting contrast. 
Single selections by The Royal Choral Society, with hardly 
first-rate soloists,are in H.M.V.’s 6s. series, but completely 
recorded on Plum Labels we eth this masterpiece by the 
Royal Philharmonic Choir with such soloists as Margaret 
Balfour, Elisabeth Schumann, Walter Widdop, and Friedrich 
Schorr on C1710 and 1726. 

Among other excellent Bach records there is the Suite in G 
played by the London Symphony Orchestra, H.M.V. C2273. 


Pianistic Gems 

Glancing through Miss Harriet Cohen’s list in the latest 
Columbia catalogue, I find at the very end two Bach Chorales, 
“ Mortify us with Thy Goodness” and ‘‘ Beloved Jesus, we are 
Here,” 4740, 2s. 6d. It is not a misprint—the record is now a 
treasured one in my collection, and in more affluent days 
I would lacey A have paid 4s. for it. A similar find is at the 
end of Percy Grainger’s section: Strauss’s ‘“‘ Rosenkavalier” 
Love Themes Fantasy, DB28, 2s. 6d.! Also, Ignaz wee 
has recorded nine of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Songs Without Words” 
four 10in. discs, Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody, DX350, 
and the famous Grieg Pianoforte Concerto, while Fanny 
Davies gives us Schumann’s Concerto in A minor with the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, DB9616-9. 


CELEBRITIES 


H.M.V. is by no meansjas generous with its pianists as 
Columbia. An interesting example is Harold Samuel, who 
appears on H.M.V. Black as well as Plum Labels: last year 
he recorded Bach’s Partita in C minor for Columbia on two 
Dark Blue discs, DX427-—8. 

Although Egon Petri is not yet an H.M.V. celebrity, his 
records are extremely good, and Dohnanyi has made a thrilling 
piano transcription of Strauss’s ‘* Du und Du” Waltz, (2363. 


The New York Symphony Orchestra 

Coming to orchestras I find we are better served. I have 
already mentioned the London Symphony Orchestra’s Bach 
Suite, and they have several Plum Label titles ranging from the 
**Czardas’’ from Delibes’ ‘‘Coppelia Ballet’? (B3491) to Sulli- 
van’s “Di Ballo ’’ Overture (C2308). The Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra are also available with Smetana’s ‘‘ Bartered Bride ” 
(B3501), the Mastersingers Overture (C2188), and Heuberger’s 
delightful but little known overture ‘“‘ The Opera Ball ” (C1799). 
And let us not forget John Barbirolli’s polished chamber 
orchestra who give such an inspiring performance of Elgar’s 
Introduction and Allegro for Strings (C1694—1695) as well as 
several works by Delius and Ravel. 

On Columbia the aristocratic New York Symphony 
Orchestra under Damrosch play Ravel’s ‘‘ Mother Goose”’ suite 
on 9516-8, while the Hallé Orchestra under Sir Hamilton 
Harty contribute several notable recordings which include 
Elgar’s ‘‘Enigma”’ Variations, DX322-5 ; Dvorak’s ** New 
World ” Symphony, 9770-4 ; Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘‘ Capriccio 
Espagnole,” 9716-7; and Mendelssohn's Symphony No. 4 
in A, DX342-—4. 

Among all Mengelberg’s Light Blues we find one Dark— 
Mendelssohn’s Scherzo, played with all the swing and 
uncannily realistic atmosphere that only his Concertgebouw 
Orchestra achieve. 

Worth mentioning are Dr. Bullock’s records of Handel’s 
Organ Concerto in B flat, with strings, on B2890-1. 

Among singers we are not so fortunate, yet even here are 
‘“* Plums ”’ waiting to be picked. C. E. Kaidanoff, the Russian 
bass, is new, and I predict he will soon be on the Red Label list. 
Meanwhile he offers his ‘‘ The Song of the Flea” and “‘In the 
Busy Town of Kazan,”’ sung with mastery and power (B3928) ; 
while on Columbia Alexander Kipnis, an H.M.V. Red Label 
star, gives ‘‘ Mephistopheles’ Serenade’ and ‘‘ The Calf of 
Gold ”’ from Gounod’s “ Faust”? for a modest 2s. 6d. (5044). 

Lomanto, the famous tenor, gives us “‘ Donna é Mobile ”’ 
and ‘‘ Questa o quella’’ from ‘ Rigoletto,” on 5060 (Col.), 
and on 5147 “ Parmi veder la lagrime.”” On the reverse is @ 
charming duet with Maria Gentile, ‘‘ Tutte le feste.”’ 


Fournet, Pampanini, Stracciari for 4/- ! 
Many gems of Grand Opera can be obtained by purchasing 
single records from complete sets. Artists of international fame 


For instance, in Columbia we find 
Bohéme ”’ 
with 


are found on 4s. discs. 
‘* Aida ” with Lombardi, Capuana, Lindi, Pasero ; ‘ 
with Pampanini, Mirella, Marini, Vanelli ; ‘“‘ Carmen ”’ 
Visconti, Nespoulous, Thill; ‘‘Madam_ Butterfly’’ with 
Pampanini, Velasquez, Granda, Vanelli; ‘‘ Tosca” with 
Scacciati, Granda, Baccaloni ; and ‘‘ La Traviata ” with Capsir, 
Conti, Cecil, Galeffi, ete. Most of these artists who record 
individually will be found on Light Blue records—yet here they 
are within reach of a jazz-purse. 

H.M.V. give us many Plum Label Operas, including 
““Bohéme ” with Torri, Vitulli, Giorgini, Badini, Manfrini, 
Baracchi, Nessi, and Baccaloni ; ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana ’’ with 
Sanzio, Breviario, de Franco, Biasini, Pantaleoni; ‘‘ Faust ”’ 
with Journet, Vazzani, Cozette, Berthon, Coiffeur ; ‘‘ Madam 
Butterfly ’’ with Sheridan, Mannarini, Lomi, Cecil, Weinberg, 
Palai, Masini, and Gelli ; ‘“ Pagliacci ’’ with Saraceni, Valente, 
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Granforte, Palai, Basi, not to mention “ Rigoletto,” “‘ Tosca,” 
or “ Traviata.” 

The September Columbia has ‘“‘ Carmen ” on six records in 
album for 24s. and “Il Trovatore” at the same price. This 
list also offers the Mozart ‘“‘ Concertante Sinfonie”’ with Albert 
* Sammons, Lionel Tertis, and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Sir Hamilton Harty gracing the same demo- 
cratic label. This is a most gratifying sign of a policy to help 
music lovers whose salaries are not as high as their tastes ! 


» 


os ECHANISED music,” as it has come to be known, is 
regarded by some as a mixed blessing, and by others as 
an unadulterated curse. 

To the musician who finds that his services are no longer 
required, because people can hear far better music by sitting 
at home by the wireless set or gramophone, broadcast music 
is something in the nature of a Black Plague. For years 
musicians of this kind drew modest salaries and lived in com- 
parative comfort. People have always liked music, and in the 
days when great orchestras were.few, and admission charges 
so high as to preclude all but the wealthier classes from hearing 
them, third-, fourth- and fifth-rate players combined into 
orchestras which catered for the popular taste. 

It is an established fact that a musical ear once cultivated 
becomes attuned gradually to better things, and that when this 
stage is reached, anything but really good music fails to give 
any pleasure. Any man or woman to whom the strains of an 
orchestra mean anything more than mere noise possesses an 
ear for music, and only lack of opportunity prevents that ear 
from becoming attuned to really good music. 

Thus before the days of broadcasting, and comparatively 
cheap concerts, the musical taste of Great Britain was poor, 
solely because the great bulk of the people could not hear good 
music. 

This was as much a national tragedy as was the ignorance 
and illiteracy which preceded reasonable educational facilities 
at the expense of the State. Music must always play a 
prominent part in the creation of a cultured people, and while, 
for example, the existence of famous galleries taught people to 
appreciate other arts, little or no provision was made for their 
musical education. 

Broadcasting came as a blessing to millions who could not 
otherwise have hoped to hear really good music played by 
first-class orchestras. The fact that they could do so at home 
was an important factor, because your true musical enthusiast 
finds the atmosphere of the concert hall a little difficult when 
he is still in the early stages of his musical education. People 
who had for years been denied the chance of studying good 
music were enabled to do so, and to perfect themselves for the 
time when they could sit in the concert hall and hear and see 
the orchestra of which they had dreamed. 

Broadcasting has done more than anything else to improve 
the musical taste of Great Britain, and I am. equally sure that 
it has literally revolutionised music itself. With an improve- 
ment in popular taste, an improved standard of music must 
follow. Music nowadays. is bound to economic law as much as 
any other form of present-day activity, and the provision of 
music for the people is based solely on the primitive law of 
supply and demand. 

It is no use a musician offering inferior work to people who 


* 


DEPRESSION MEANS BETTER MUSIC 


by DR. ADRIAN BOULT 


(In an Interview) 


I have refrained from delving into the Parlophone or Decca- 
Polydor lists. These are rich in good recordings at popular 
prices. The main point of the recordings I have picked out 
from the H.M.V. and Columbia lists is that records by the same 
artists are found in the expensive class. Thus by careful study 
of existing catalogues one can select and enjoy the very best 
of performances yet notspend more than is asked for lightest fare. 

If only H.M.V. would slip us a Plum Label Galli Curci ! 

L. GIBBEs. 


* 


have become used to the best, even though the best has been 
flung across the ether, and perhaps contemptuously referred 
to as canned music. Nowadays transmission has reached such 
a stage of perfection that the ordinary citizen with a good 
receiving set. or the man with wireless knowledge with a cheap 
set have an opportunity of receiving music in their homes more 
or less equal to that enjoyed by the visitor to the great concerts. 

In effect, broadcasting has done for music what depression 
has done for industry. There is no blinking the fact that we are 
now living in a revolutionary age. True, it is not an age where 
old institutions are upset by force of arms, but institutions 
which are at all imperfect are being overthrown and destroyed 
by the far greater force of natural progress and development. 
The industrialist of to-day who turns out products suited to 
another age is headed for disaster under the impetus of the 
man who creates that which caters for modern demand. 

Equally true is this in music. Whatever may have been 
the case in the past, musical taste to-day has improved with 
popular taste in many other directions. Consequently only the 
best musicians, and the highest standard of work, can hope to 
survive. It is sad to see many capable musicians unemployed 
to-day, but as we adjust ourself to the new state of affairs, I see 
no reason why they should not become absorbed, together with 
many growing young musicians, who have had the advantage 
of gaining their musical knowledge during the time of musical 
revolution. 

The perfection of gramophone recording has been an ally of 
broadcasting in the direction of improving popular taste. Only 
recently I was struck by the convenience of recording to-day 
compared with a few years ago. I have most unpleasant 
memories of recording in those early days, and I regard it as 
a sign of the times that in such a short time such revolutionary 
changes have occurred. 

This change is reflected in the homes of millions of gramo- 
phone enthusiasts. Once upon a time the gramophone was 
a thing of discord, and in many homes the records selected 
showed very poor musical taste. The modern gramophone 
combines the advantage of cheapness with perfection, and its 
creation has led to a demand for better music. Is it not logical 
that with such wonderful opportunities, created through the 
ingenuity of man, popular taste improves, so that the brilliance 
of the inventor is reflected in the cultural relations of the 
people ? 

We must not sneer at ‘‘ mechanised,”’ for to-day the engineer, 
as well as the musician, is an artist. The engineer has given 
the world the opportunity of hearing perfect music, and the 
harmonious workings of the two bodies of artists cannot fail 
to be of incalculable advantage to the community. Modern 
science is mankind’s greatest blessing, and of the many ways 
it serves the world, the improvement of music is not the least. 
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A THOUSAND-RECORD LIBRARY 


by ATHOLE MURRAY 


AM fortunate in that my library of recorded music has 


just reached its thousandth record, and it has struck me’ 


that it would be interesting to examine the list with some 
care, so as to discover what proportion of chamber music it 
contains to orchestral works, and which composers have been 
most sought after. 

As the library has been built up gradually during the last 
ten or twelve years, it has, of course, depended on the companies’ 
monthly lists. Were I to sit down now and make out a list of 
a thousand desirable records from the present catalogues, it 
would certainly be a somewhat different list from my 
present one. Ishould have to exclude some records in order 
to include other even more desirable ones issued since. 

Of the thousand records, just over 

nine hundred are 12-inch discs. I find 
that I have 419 discs of chamber music 
(including Lieder) and 503 of orchestral 
works. I should add that under the 
heading ‘‘ orchestral ’”’ I have included 
the great choral works with orchestral 
accompaniment, such as the B minor 
Mass ; the Beethoven Mass in D ; the 
Verdi ‘‘ Requiem”; the Brahms 
‘“* Requiem ”’; also the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operas (‘‘ Iolanthe,’’ ‘‘ Patience,” 
“H.M.S. Pinafore,’ and ‘ Trial by 
Jury”). These account for 81 records. 
Unaccompanied choral works take 14 
discs. The remaining 60 or so must be 
termed ‘‘ Miscellaneous.’’ They include 
the Album of Songs by Henschel (Col.) ; 
The Columbia History of Music, Vol. 
II ; a number of folk-songs by Annette 
Blackwell, Clive Carey, John Goss, and 
others; some delightful old Harry 
Lauders ; a collection of anthems and 
“services ’’ by Byrd, Weelkes, Gibbons, 
Child, Wesley, Stanford, Parry, Charles 
Wood, ete. 

Who is my favourite composer? I 
suppose that Beethoven is, if the list 
can be trusted, for there are 190 records 
to his name. Actually, however, I do 
not think that I have any one favourite 
composer. So much depends on the 
mood of the moment, the particular 
work being played, and the manner of its rendering and 
recording. I love certain of Delius’s works much more than 
some of Beethoven’s. But the companies’ catalogues will 
explain why I have only 14 Delius records as against 190 
Beethoven. What is in a name? Much, evidently. Still, 
when all is said, a great deal of Beethoven is glorious, and his 
finest works are colossal. There are 102 chamber music records 
of Beethoven, and 88 orchestral. Brahms has a total of 85 
(41 chamber, 44 orchestral). Of Bach there are 49 (8 chamber, 
37 orchestral, and 4 unaccompanied choral), Byrd 31, Bax 5, 
Berlioz 7, Chopin 35, Corelli 2, Dvorak 14 (orchestral 4, chamber 
10), Dohnanyi 6, Debussy 4, Elgar 33, Franck 28 (orchestral 8, 
chamber 20), Ed. German 6, Grieg 12 (orchestral 8, chamber 4), 
Haydn 40 (orchestral 16, chamber 24), Humperdinck 5, 
Holst 7, Handel 9, Liszt 4, Lalo 4, Mozart 69 (orchestral 36, 
chamber 33), Mendelssohn 17 (orchestral 8, chamber 9), 
Moussorgsky 4, Purcell 4, ‘‘ Plainsong ” 2, Respighi 4, Rimsky- 
Korsakoft 6, Ravel 7, Schubert 85 (orchestral 13, chamber— 
including songs—72), Sibelius 17, Sullivan 34, Smetana 3, 
Schumann 22 (orchestral 12, chamber 10), Stravinsky 4, Rd. 


Strauss 10, Tschaikowsky 35 (orchestral 30, chamber 5), 
Verdi 10, Warlock 1, Wolf (songs) 13, Wagner 19. The latest 
additions are Borodin 4 and Saint-Saéns 3. 

There are very few records that I would willingly part with. 
Although the companies publish a far larger number of orches- 
tral records than of chamber music, I notice that in my 
collection the number of chamber music works will soon 
outnumber the orchestral ones. 

That there are gaps in my library I am well aware ; but it is 
impossible to keep pace with everything. There are com- 
paratively few records of organ music. This is not because I 
find it dull, nor because my “‘ Mark Xa” instrument does 
not reproduce it well. In fact, it plays organ records mar- 

vellously. But I happen to have 
frequent opportunities of hearing organ 
playing at first hand, and so prefer to 
buy records of music that I should not 
otherwise have much chance of hearing. 
This partly explains why I have only 
49 Bach records as against 190 
Beethoven ones. I constantly hear, 
with never-failing enjoyment, Bach’s 
organ works on many a church organ, 
All the same, if only the companies 
would offer us, say, some complete 
Rheinberger sonatas, well played and 
adequately recorded, many of us would 
be deeply grateful. 

I wonder whether in this connection 
I dare mention the word ‘ Society.” 
Already we have too many—and too 
few—subscription societies. Too few 
for our needs, too many for our purses. 
But oh! for a Bach Cantata Society ! 
Were such a society launched, I can see 
(in my mind’s eye) a picture of the 
traffic congestion caused by queues of 
gramophiles lining up outside (not the 
gramophone dealers, but) the pawn- 
brokers’, in their determination to raise 
the wherewithal to purchase the pearl 
of great price ! 

My records are kept in albums, which 
stand in a large cupboard, made for the 
purpose. This cupboard has six shelves 
for 12-inch albums, and one for 10-inch 

ones. It will hold a total of nearly fifteen hundred discs. It 
takes up very little floor space, being only 3 ft. 6 in. wide, and 
8 ft. 8 in. in height. As far as possible, each big work has an 
album to itself. With very few exceptions no album contains 
less than four or more than seven discs. When one work takes 
less than four records it is stored in the same album as another 
work of the same class, and by the same composer. Thus, two 
string quartets by, say, Mozart, on three and on two dises 
respectively, share-one album. Every album that has not 
already got its title printed on the back, has a slip of paper, with 
the title clearly written in Indian ink, pasted on its back. The 
records, being kept in an upright position, and closely packed, 
have hardly ever warped, and all are instantly accessible. 

I have sometimes been asked which records are my favour- 
ites. It is impossible to answer that question shortly, since 
moods vary, and I have so many favourites. Here, however, 
are a few from among many that are a lasting joy: 
Beethoven: ’Cello Sonata in A (H.M.V. DB1417-9); Violin 
Sonata in F, ‘‘ The Spring” (French Columbia LFX105-8— 
most beautiful string tone in this) ; String Quartet in C# minor, 
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Op. 131 (Col. L2283-7). Brahms: Clarinet. Quintet in B 
minor (Col. L2228-32); String Quintet in G major, Op. 111 
(H.M.V. DB1866-8) ;_ Alto wee, (H.M.V. DB1442-3). 
Bach : ‘‘ Ricercare a 6 voci”’ (H.M.V. DB4419) ; Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 5 in D (H.M.V. DB1783-4); Sonatas for 
‘cello and piano; flute and piano (N.G.S. 133-6). 
Borodin: ‘‘ On the Steppes of Central Asia ’’ (H.M.V. D1885). 
Chopin: Etudes, Op. 10 (H.M.V.DB1132-4) and Op. 25 
(French Col. LFX138-42). Delius: ‘‘ Walk to the Paradise 
Garden” (Col. L2087); Sonata No. 2, for viola and piano 
(Col. L2342-3). Dvorak: Quintet in A major (Col. LX150-3). 
Dohnanyi: Variations on a nursery song (H.M.V. D2054-6). 
Dubussy: Suite Bergamesque (Col. DX337-—8)—this is one of 
the finest recordings of piano playing in existence. Elgar: 
“Enigma Variations”? (Col. DX332-—5); ‘Cello Concerto 
(H.M.V. D1507-9); Violin Concerto (H.M.V. DB1751-6). 
Franck: String Quartet (Col. L2304-9). Grieg: Elegiac 
Melodies (Col. LX168). Humperdinck: Hansel and Gretel— 
abridged (Decca-Pol. CA8000-3). Holst: Psalm 86 (H.M.V. 
D1375). Mozart: String Quartet in C (K465) (H.M.V. 
DB1863-5); String Quintet in G minor (Col. LX61-4) ; 
Quartet in Bp major, “‘The Hunt” (Col. L2261—3) ; Quartet 
in D minor (H.M.V.DB1357-8). Mendelssohn: Italian 
Symphony (Col. DX342-4). Schubert [As with Mozart, 


where shall one start—or stop ?]: String Quintet in C (Col. 


* + 


Corrections 

Our readers have not been slow to point out one or two errors 
in recent reviews, which should be noted by others. Firstly, 
the last of the three Chopin Preludes played by Niedzielski on 
H.M.V. B8044 (February, p. 358) is not No. 17, but a Prelude 
in A flat discovered some years ago and first published in 
** Pages d’Art ’’ (Geneva) in 1918. Secondly, the Sonata for 
Flute and Strings reviewed last month (p. 399) is by Alexandre, 
not by Domenico, Scarlatti. Thirdly, the new H.M.V. records 
of Ravel’s Ma Mére l’Oye (p. 393) are by no means the only 
electric recordings of this Suite, which appears also in the 
Columbia and Parlophone catalogues. 

W. R. A. also made a slip which he wishes to correct in 
naming, on p. 419, the fourth of the musical samples given in 
February. It is the opening, not the finale, of Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony. 


French Enterprise 

From M. Léon Reymond we have received the first fruits 
of the projected encyclopedia of recorded music which is being 
published by the monthly review Phono-Radio-Musique 
(12, rue du Helder, Paris [X™*). Sensibly this takes the 
form of booklets issued at one franc each, with portrait, bio- 
graphy and notes in addition to the invaluable lists of records. 
The first four are devoted to Mozart ; Haydn, Berlioz and Liszt 
follow, and four more will contain Beethoven. 

This is an admirable undertaking which will be appreciated 
widely in this country. We have nothing like it. 


Russia 

If Albert Coates has defeated Mr. Meadmore’s efforts to 
glean news of gramophonic doings in Russia, others have news 
for us. We hope to find room next month for an article on the 
subject by Mr. W. H. Kerridge ; and meanwhile the Soviet 
Union Year Book Press Service informs us that the Moscow 
Industrial Soviet has evolved a process of manufacturing 
gramophone records from cotton waste, without shellac. 
The first thousand produced were in different colours, red, 
green and blue, and were sold at 1 rouble 50 kopeks each. 
Experiments are also being made in the production of records 
from paper. 


9485-90); Quintet in A—‘‘ The Trout” (H.M.V. D1484~7). 
Songs: ‘‘The Hurdy-Gurdy Man” (Henschel: Col. D1621). 
Kipnis, singing ‘‘ Der Wanderer’”’ and ‘‘ Der Wegweiser’”’ (Col. 
L2134). Sibelius: Symphonies I and II (Col. LX65-9; and 
LX50—4). Smetana: Quartet in E minor (H.M.V. DB1359-61). 
Rd. Strauss: Death and Transfiguration (H.M.V. D1525-7). 
Tschaikowsky : Piano Concerto (H.M.V. DB1731-4) ; String 
Quartet in F (H.M.V. D1655-9). Warlock: Capriol Suite 
(Decca K576). Wolf: Songs: ‘Fire Rider” and ‘ The 
Stork’s Message’ (Decca-Pol. LY1623). Wagner: ‘‘ Gotter- 
daimmerung, Funeral March”’ (Col. LX156). 


All these records are outstanding as regards both the quality 
and the rendering of the music, and in almost every instance 
the recording is also of the very best. I have omitted all 
reference to the subscription societies’ records, though they 
are nearly all magnificent, simply because they are only 
accessible to subscribers. 


A tribute must also be offered to the complete recordings of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, of which there are four albums 
in my collection. These are an abiding joy. Finally, a frivolous, 
and altogether delightful, record must be mentioned, ‘‘ Our 
Village Concert.’’ Should you ever feel depressed, go out and 
get H.M.V.C1782. Your depression will soon be replaced 
by an anticyclone. 


* 


H.M.V. Catalogue 

One of the minor but valuable novelties in the 1934 H.M.V. 
General Catalogue is that the Opus numbers of Haydn’s 
works are given in accordance with the Breitkopf and Hartel 
edition. The Group Headings of Symphonies, Quartets, 
German Songs, Piano, etc., etc., are more thorough and more 
clear than ever before, and the editor is unflagging in his 
efforts to improve the use of different types every year. The 
No. 2 catalogue of unique and historic records and the “ Brief 
Biographies ” supplement are retained, but the Connoisseur’s 
Catalogue is only represented by three specimen pages, to 
whet the appetite, and there is apparently no mention any- 
where of the various H.M.V. Societies. 

Every year we hail this compilation with delight, calling it 
monumental, colossal and pyramidal; and every year the 
Pickwickian editor of it smiles to himself, folds his hands 
complacently, and wonders how many corrections and improve- 
ments will be suggested by the millions who browse on the 
details of these five thousand records during the next twelve 
months. Here is one to begin with—why not a cross-reference 
of ‘‘ Armistice Day ”’ to ‘‘ Remembrance Day ”’? 


Gramophone Societies 

To the list of Rhythm Societies given in February (p. 355) 
should be added the Ipswich Rhythm Club, Hon. Sec. H. 
Woolfenden, 154 Felixstowe Road, Ipswich, which has a 
strong membership. 

8S. Robertson, 53 Ashgrove Road, Goodmayes, invites any 
readers living in Ilford, Goodmayes and the surrounding 
district to support him in starting a gramophone society. 

Reports come regularly of the activities of the Dulwich and 
Forest Hill Gramophone Society, acomparatively young society 
which has recently acquired an E.M.G. Mark Xa and will be 
holding meetings on April 6th and 20th at 38 Kirkdale, 
Sydenham, to which visitors are .invited: and from the 
Agricola Gramophone and Radio Society comes the lively 
monthly bulletin. 

The veteran Manchester Gramophone Society, which will 
celebrate its twenty-firster in December, looks forward to a 
lecture by Tom Case, the baritone, on ‘‘ Fascinating Rhythms.” 

Otherwise, Recording Secretaries are reticent this month. 
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A RUGBY 


T is said that not a few music-lovers are fond of watching, 

or, if possible, playing cricket, perhaps because their senses 
are xsthetically attuned to the perfect setting of white on 
green during a glorious summer day. The sound of ball 
striking bat (when a Scotton is at the wickets), or of bat on 
ball (when a Jessop is “ having a go”’), certainly produces 
sweet harmony. Several of my musical friends testify to this. 

But, to my mind, it would be even more interesting to know 
if musically-minded folk are to be found who enjoy the game of 
Rugby football to the full, and in terms of music. I am not 
thinking of Honegger’s impressionistic ‘‘ Rugby,” which 
might easily be called ‘‘ Christmas Day at the Workhouse,”’ 
or “ Factory Scene in Lancashire.’’ No, what I mean is, does 
the sight of a man going full-tilt for the line inspire them, say, 
like the Scherzo of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Ninth’’? Cannot some 
analogy be found to link the elusiveness of a fly-half to the 
faéry qualities of the Mendelssohn who composed ‘‘ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ”? 

Talking of dreams, I had a most curious one the other night. 
I had, why I know not, been made the Sole Selector of a XV 
of famous composers of other days to play a team called The 
Philistines, under Rugby Union rules. I was to have carte 
blanche, and could select anyone whom I deemed worthy of a 
place in the team. ‘‘ An impossible task,’ you will say. 
That is what I said, in my dream. But, when I came to 
consider it, I found that it was not so utterly fantastic as it 
appeared to be at first. Consider. 

Starting with the full-back, I realised that I should want a 
man who was fundamentally sound, and who could kick a 
good length to touch. He, too, must not be afraid to go down 
to a forward rush, or to open up the game when the omens were 
favourable. Inspiration allied to steadiness, in fact. What 
about Brahms? Most people, especially nowadays, would 
agree that he had all the necessary qualities. So down his 
name went, and I turned to consideration of the three-quarter 
line. 

On the right wing, the name of Debussy immediately 
suggested itself—Debussy, weaving his subtle arabesques, and 
with such a cunning ‘ hand-off ’’—who better? To partner 
him Liszt occurred to me, but Liszt, whilst individually 
brilliant, was not too sound, and I turned from him (mentally 
labelling him ‘‘ Reserve, to travel’) and thought at once of 
César Franck. Here was a man who had the advantage of 
being a clubmate of Debussy, and was, so Vincent d’Indy 
(who suddenly appeared on the scene) informed me, “just the 
man I wanted.” His individuality could and would be 
curbed for the common good, but he could also “‘ sell a very 
pretty dummy ”’ when he cared to “ carry-on”’ himself. The left 
centre gave me some anxious moments, but I soon perceived 
that a contrast to Franck was wanted, and so chose Chopin, 
a “sensitive ’’ player with beautiful hands, who would not 
only combine admirably with his fellow centre, but would 
certainly not allow his wing to be starved. I had now envisaged 
Mendelssohn on the left wing. People told me that he was 
hardly up to International class, and that he had got a bit 
stale lately. That was because they had seen a lot of him and 
his methods. But he had, I thought, earned his place, being 
light on his feet, with a bewildering side-step. He could run 
like the devil, too. 

Now for the halves. I had transferred Mendelssohn, 
as it were, from fly-half to wing, as his qualities would 
be better used there, and so when the name of Mozart 
came up for review, I gratefully bunged him down in this 
important key position. Everybody agreed that the 
‘““dzemonic qualities ’’ he possessed would be of the greatest 
service, and he was known to combine well both with his 
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three-quarters and with his scrum-half, and could also “ go 

through on his own ”’ when occasion called for it. And who 
else but Haydn, at the base of the scrum, could possibly 
partner him? Yes, my old friend Haydn would be ideal, 
sending out his passes swift and true, and doing everything in 
a most workmanlike manner. 

The forwards? Well, I had a red-hot candidate for hooker— 
none other than that great architect, Bach. Nobody else was 
possible, of course. A weighty man, he was extraordinarily apt 
at getting the ball in the tight, and, in any case, was a place- 
kicker of truly remarkable precision, worth playing on that 
account alone. For such a solid scrummager, it was amazing 
how he usually managed to be up to take a final pass, and hurl 
himself over the line. To flank him, I eventually chose Wagner, 
but had considerable difficulty in persuading him to play, 
because he was very temperamental, and not too popular with 
some of the players. He at first refused point blank to play 
at all, ‘‘ because,’ he snorted, “ that awful man Brahms is 
playing.” (It appeared that he had ‘‘ had a few words ” with 
Brahms on quite several occasions !) However, since I 
pointed out that Brahms was not only not playing in the 
scrum, but was, in fact, in a position as far away from him as 
possible, he eventually agreed, and I thought my troubles were 
over, until Debussy came rushing up to say that if Wagner 
played, he wouldn’t, so there, now! I had a lot of trouble about 
this, but at long last, by skilful and diplomatic pleading, 
pacified Debussy, and he agreed to play after all. Relieved at 
this, I cast about for a man to complete my front row. Now 
I was determined that I would have at least one Englishman 
in my team, and was lucky enough to find one ready and 
willing. He was one of the ‘‘ old school” of forwards, not 
afraid to shove his full weight and well able to hold his own 
with any. So Purcell completed my trio. 

For the second row, I had no difficulty at all in getting two 
men who had the necessary weight and experience, and over 
whom, I felt sure, the spectators would wax lyrical. Schubert 
and Schumann, uncommonly good fellows both on the field and 
off it, would be indispensable in both lines-out and loose, and 
would pack down well behind Wagner, Bach and Purcell, 
doing their full share in the set scrums. 

Beethoven was my choice for the middle place in the back 
row. A giant of a man, with a devastating “‘ hand-off,’’ he 
would take a lot of stopping, especially near the line. He 
would just hammer his way through the opposition, and, if a 
trifle ‘“‘ dour ”’ off the field, he would make an ideal scrum- 
leader on it, and, in fact, would inspire the whole side with 
example and voice. For this reason I elected him captain. 

I had now only to find two really good wing forwards, who 
must be ubiquitous, full of fire, able to nip (with discretion) 
round the scrum, and make the life of the opposing scrum-half 
one long misery. And so I introduced Rimsky-Korsakov and 
Tchaikovsky. Both inclined to “ off days,’’ both tempera- 
mental, they could be brilliant and sometimes positively 
scintillating. Rimsky-Korsakov was especially good at 
dropping goals from ‘ impossible ’’ angles, and had also had 
some playing experience in Spain. Tchaikovsky was better 
known in Italy. These two Russians would be perfect terrors 
if they got going! 

Things became rather hectic after this. I had enlisted the 
services of Messrs. Hitler and Mussolini, expert flag-waggers, 
as touch judges, when I came up against it ‘‘ good and proper.”’ 
Whom should I get to referee the game? The Vicar (of Bray), 
who offered his services, was far too apt to be intimidated by 
both players and spectators, and, in any case, his ghastly 
habit of reversing his decisions on the least possible provocation 
would be utterly fatal. I determined, screwing up my courage, 
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to approach Mr. Ernest Newman. Here, I believed, would 
be the man who would stand no nonsense either from my team 
or from their formidable opponents, The Philistines.: He 
would deal firmly and adequately with any offenders against 
the rules. Alas! I suddenly remembered, with a shock, that 
he, being ‘‘ partial”? to Wagner, might incur the charge of 
favouritism, and the thought was so awful that I immediately 
awoke. 
» . * * * * * 


They say that, speaking generally, inspiration is not at its 
best when one awakes from sleep. But, “ believe it or not,” 


* + 


as Ripley says, it was at this point that I got my Superb Idea. 
Why not offer the onerous duties of referee to Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw? A man who is so used to blowing his own 
trumpet would be able, and more than able, to cope with a 
mere whistle ! 

Finally, here is my team: J. Brahms; C. Debussy, César 
Franck, F. F. Chopin, F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy ; W. A. 
Mozart, J. Haydn; R. Wagner, J. S. Bach, H. Purcell, 
R. Schumann, F. P. Schubert, Rimsky-Korsakov, L. Van 
Beethoven (Capt.), P. I. Tchaikovsky. 

Touch Judges: B. Mussolini, A. Hitler. 
Shaw. 


Referee: G. B. 


* 


THE RECORD SLUMP ano GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


by S. F. D. HOWARTH 


DO not apologise for using the word “ slump,” but in case 

any misapprehension is felt about ‘‘ record,” it is the noun 
that is meant and not the adjective. 

Gramophone Societies at the present time are chiefly 
identified in the public mind with those specialist organisations 
formed for the purpose of recording and supplying to their 
members works that, owing to the tightness of money, could 
not enjoy such sales in the open market as might and could 
have been expected during more stable times. But to those 
of an earlier generation the term meant, and still means, a very 
different thing. In its original application these words referred 
to clubs formed for the playing of records by members, and 
administered by committees and with appropriate officers, 


and I venture to say that in the early days they did do much 
to advance the cause of gramophones and records, and in fact 
were considered by the recording companies as good publicity 
agents. 

It is somewhat strange to think that, in this connection, it is 


possible to speak of ‘‘ generations ”’ as applied to users of 
gramophones, since the last ten years or so have witnessed 
such a profound change in the mechanical application of 
sound that records of an earlier date must appear to the more 
superficial moderns much like museum pieces, and the devotion 
to them of their elders so much waste of time. 

The years after the War witnessed great activity on the 
part of the recording companies. New concerns took the 
field with more or less success, and a spate of records resulted, 
and for a time, to use a colloquialism, ‘“ everything in the 
garden looked lovely.” But this very embarrassment of 
riches proved in the end its own undoing. 

It does not require very much effort to bring to mind the 
seductive and comprehensive bulletins that, not so long ago, 
made their appearance each month and were a source of envy, 
anxiety and regret to some, and of study and ultimate 
capitulation to others, while at the same time, for those with 
shallower pockets, there were offered a large selection of 
records at cheap prices. 

This is not the place to analyse the financial aspect in so far 
as actual prices are concerned, but it is pertinent to consider 
the general economic trend and its relation to social habits. 
Let us see. 

The February issue of this magazine contains a list of 
twenty-eight Gramophone Societies, and, allowing for both 
new and defunct bodies, this perhaps may be taken as the 
average number operating during recent years. But all is not 
well with them. Why is this? Where is the pinch? Is a 
still, small voice heard softly whispering that word of ill-omen 
** Wireless ’’? 

There is a voice, but it is not whispering, it is shouting ; 
and what is the attitude of our dwellers on Mount Horeb? — 


Many of them have given up the gramophone. Some have 
radiograms and use the radio side more than the other ; and 
can one blame them when it is morally certain, if former 
gramophiles, that they will hear broadcast at least once a 
month items that formerly they would have bought as records ? 
‘* But,” someone may say, “ you can’t play them when you 
like.” True, but then one does not have to put a record on, 
insert a needle, nor turn a handle, and why even go to the 
expense and trouble of records at all, when one can turn the 
radio on and sit still in comfort for two or three hours ? 

Then there is storage room, and where is the market for 
unwanted records? Secondhand furniture shops, perhaps. 
And I suppose it is still confidently thought that broadcasting 
has helped the record trade. If wireless and broadcasting had 
not made the strides they have, there is no doubt that the 
record and gramophone industry would be in a very different 
position to-day, but it is doubtful if both these forms of 
entertainment can co-exist on the same footing under present 
conditions, nor can we assume with certainty that a return 
to an improved economic state would very much alter the 
basic principle. It-is really ‘‘ wholesaling’ that we are up 
against, for I am told that the membership of Photographic 
Societies, to take an instance, is suffering considerably, owing 
to the increasing use made of what is known as commercial 
D. and P. service which is found sufficiently attractive to 
induce a large number of amateur photographers, many of 
them by no means novices, to dispense with the trouble and 
individual attention to their work which home developing 
and printing entails, and which formerly they would not have 
dreamed of delegating. 

Here it is again, ‘‘ individual attention ”’: laziness if you 
like, a phenomenon that must be apparent, the willingness to 
have things done for us ; and while it may be unjust to level 
this charge at everyone, it is, I consider, a factor that has to be 
reckoned with, even were we to rule out the influence of 
broadcasting in itself. 

Is, then, the provision of records a dead end? 

Their sponsors must go on, for many reasons, but at present 
the consumer is not even between two stools, he is not actually 
forced to either side, unless by economical pressure, but he is 
taking stock, and, whether for good or ill, seeking the line of 
least resistence. 

Our erstwhile staunch supporter of Gramophone Societies 
will not go from his fireside, his tennis, his cricket, his hiking, 
his choir practice, his gardening, nor his wireless, either by 
himself or with his girl, and that, ‘‘ dear listeners,”’ as Mr. 
Shaw might say, does, I think, represent to a large extent the 
answer to the hypothetical question : ‘“‘ Whither the Gramo- 
phone Societies ?”’ 

8. F. D. Howarrts. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[The prices refer only to the United Kingdom.] 


ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S{VOICE. 

DB2033-4 (12in., 6s. each).—Ecole 
Orchestra, conducted by Cortot: 
Concerto (Bach). 

DB2035-6 (12in., 6s. each).—Same 
Brandenburg Concerto (Bach). 

DB2100 (12in., 6s.).—B.B.C. Orchestra, conducted by 
Boult: Overture, Fingal’s Cave (Mendelssohn). 

(2640-1 (12in., 4s. each).—Barbirolli’s Orchestra : First Peer 
Gynt Suite (Grieg). 

Some notes on the First Brandenburg will be found on page 
396 of the March issue, when the Decca-Polydor set was 
reviewed. Speaking from memory, I think these are worth 
the extra money : but readers will remember that when each 
month’s records come, last month’s have long gone from me. 


Normale Chamber 
First Brandenburg 


Orchestra: Second 


Memory is sometimes oddly tenacious of details, but musicians’ 
lives are crowded with an enormous amount of that every 
day, and quite enough of them have gone off their heads 
already (including W. R. A.?—as one or two dear readers 
oceasionally hint, with a delicacy I can only admire, not 


duplicate). There is a bit of burbling in the wind here : the 
parts are at times rather stuffily written. The best thing about 
the playing, as it comes out in records only (I have never really 
heard this French band), is the wholesome unity of style and 
impulse, which bespeaks a fine hand on the stick. It is 
musicianly playing, first and foremost. To get a right balance 
is the biggest job of all in nearly anything of Bach’s. The 
difficult second side (slow) is really shaped. The fiddle on 
side 3 is a bit thin. This side shows up weaknesses in the 
playing. With a little tightening of the tonal rivets (and I 
rather misdoubt those horns) the band would give us almost 
ideal Bach. Admire the nice little quiet way in which the last 
side is treated, with its pretty succession of sweetmeat- 
movements : the way they are led up and down the garden 
path. A pity the trio ends raggedly. Again I emphasize the 
musicianly aspect of the management. There are depths in 
this that are perhaps only fully realised by those who have had 
to delve with choirs and orchestras themselves. 

Brandenburg No. 2, like its brethren, is scored for a choice 
selection of solo instruments (in this instance trumpet, flute, 
oboe and violin), with the ripieno full strings as opposite 
number, and the harpsichord to fill in. ‘* Choice ”’ seems a good 
word here—recherché—sought out. It is easy to forget, when 
we remark that Bach did so little for the orchestra, these 
experimental scorings in the Brandenburgs. The only man 
for a long time who made such experiments was Haydn, some 
of whose early symphonic scorings, forty years on, are rather 
startling, and even amusing. I remember Mrs. Newmarch’s 
remarking that the allegros of the concertos are like-spirited 
with the sturdy gaiety of Haydn. I was startled by the pause 
at the end of bar 7, and later. This I think a mistake. 
There is a ragged edge at the end of bar 10 at which one has 
to ‘‘ Hem! ’’—meaning that it ought to have been hemmed 


before. The material of the movement is in bars 1-8 and the 
fiddle’s little notion at 9-10. The high-light of the concerto 
(literally) is the upper range of the trumpet. The sunshine is 
well focussed at the start of side 2, where the lilt is capitally 
caught. For the second movement, a few score of meditative 
bars, the trumpet takes a rest, the wood-wind and solo violin 
carrying on the weaving, with the harpsichord and plucked 
string bass to support. There is much beautiful detail in the 
three instruments’ conversation, the drooping two-note figure 
in particular being movingly impressive. Cortot keeps it 
moving (it is marked Andante), and so its sweetness is not 
cloyed by any stodginess of motion: it must have a 
perfect purity of classical line. The momentary filling out at 
the final phrase is a clever piece of effective staging. In the 
finale the trumpet resumes his high-kicking. The wood-and- 
string trio-ing after the opening fullness (middle of side 4) has 
a sharp nervous intensity that marks these French players. 
You find it notably expressed in Cortot’s face : it is in the best 
of all artists, but the Latins have a start of us there. Again 
I draw attention to the shaping of the playing as a whole: not 
in any finicking way (there are always little diversities of 
phrasing for individual fancies), but in that element of broad 
phrasing, getting along, thinking on to the next phrase, that, 
in spite of its simplicity to the musician, it is sometimes his 
despair to attempt to define precisely for others. Some day 
I should like to look back on my teaching life and try to say 
just how, when, where and why students go right or wrong. 
Nine points out of ten, phrasing is at the bottom of the trouble 
or the triumph—alas, so much more often the former. I am 
coming, as I get on in years, to believe increasingly that you 
just have musicianship in you, or you haven’t; and if you 
haven’t, no amount of training or praiseworthy toil will make 
much difference ; and that musicianship is a very, very subtle 
and complex business, almost indefinable, but infallibly 
recognisable by the spirits tuned-in to it; and never, never, 
never understood in this world—not if we prate and play and 
‘‘ appreciate ’’ till the end of time—by those who are not 
tuned-in. And that is all I know about musicianship. Cortot 
has it. Go we and . . . smash up our pianos, fast shut these 
long years... ? 

After these refreshing pleasures, the routine : a figure of life’s 
round, wherein the red-letter days come too rarely. But ought 
not all H.M.V.’s Red-Label days to be holidays? Fingal has 
its holiday reminiscences for some, and we could still, I think, 
get a little thrill by rowing to the great sixty-foot-high cave of 
Staffa, past the pillared portico and into the stalactite-studded 
interior, where the eye is charmed with the colours into which 
the light is broken up, and the ear by the winds that make it, 
as the Gaelic sound-poetry says, ‘‘ the cave of music.” It was 
well, then, that the delicate poetic spirit of Mendelssohn, who 
was touring in Scotland in 1829 (he was twenty), should find 
the music meet for this scene, and shape it into one of the best 
things he ever did. The first theme came to him as he stood on 
the island, and as one of several titles he gave to the overture 
was The Lonely Isle, his music should be considered as suggest- 
ing more than the cave alone. The elements are blended in 
it very delicately. The opening impression of the seascape 
has a striking breadth, here finely conveyed by Dr. Boult and 
his men. One feels the strength beneath the quietness, and 
especially the pervasion of the power. In the playing, notice 
the marked phrasing of the second subject (1% in.). This 
clarity in phrasing is a strong characteristic of Dr. Boult’s, and 
a soundly praiseable one. It may perhaps be felt a little too 
strongly here for some tastes, but I like to hear the melodies 
having breathing space. In this subject we may fancy that 
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the composer is allowing himself a more intimately personal, 
subjective thought about the loneliness of the scene: one 
might detect the trace of melancholy in it. Mark, on the two 
sides, the clever balance of rising and falling volume, which 
never goes on too long and (thankfully, in this thoughtful 
recording) is not once noisy : and you will hear many Fingals 
before you can truly say that. I think that Dr. Boult does not 
get enough credit for being a good companion to the composer. 
If he is not a Furtwangler, neither is he a plain wangler. 

The Peer Gynt suite is arranged as usual— Morning and Ase 
on the first disc, Anitra and the Imps on the other. I like the 
ebb and flow of the first piece, in broad, while thinking that 
there could be a greater variety of stress within the phrase. 
The string tone, within the modern limits, is reproduced with 
a good measure of satisfaction ; especially good is the softest, 
most velvety level, as in Ase. The demons work up to about 
the wildest fling I remember. I think this familiar version of 
the suite more effective than the “‘ stage version’? we were 
offered lately. Grieg certainly was in the spirit for this music, 
which, his wife said, he at first shirked, fearful that the poem’s 
philosophy could not be musicked. He managed to persuade 
himself that it could be done, and then, when the right working 
place was found, a bungalow on a remote hill, having a view 
over sea and mountains, with ‘“‘a grand, wild, Peer Gyntish 
sort of an outlook,” the music got itself mostly written during 
one summer. It was orchestrated somewhat later. 


DECCA. 


K722 (12in., 2s. 6d.).—Orchestra of La Scala, Milan, con- 

ducted by A. Parelli: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 (Liszt). 

I give the number as on the disc. Anybody who wants to 
dispute it can do so, but I shan’t. It is the one that begins 
in the minor key with the solemn asseveration of m m— 
mrmr—rmsfmm. This orchestra pulls a big, massive tone, 
a bit on the stodgy side, but uncommonly good value for 
half-a-crown. The clearness does not quite make up for the 
slightly under-characterised nature of some solo instruments ; 
but we do not know just what kind the players are using, and 
there is an impregnable barrier to criticism when we have 
never heard them at first ear. I doubt whether a more 
generally satisfying account of this rather tiring, wayworn 
piece has been given: certainly not, I would hazard, at the 
price. 


DECCA-POLYDOR. 


PO5090 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Melichar: Symphonic Waltz Suite from the 
film Waltz War (Melichar, Grothe). 

I do not know this film, or quite what “‘ symphonic ”’ means 
in this use. Nor do I know whose all the music was originally, 
or what Grothe has done. The bulletin speaks of Melichar, 
but not Grothe. One or two of the themes I recognise as 
J. Strauss’s. Other composers may be drawn on. I am not 
expert in this kind. I take it that Melichar is responsible for 
the orchestration and the stringing together, but I see nothing 
““symphonic ” in that agreeably competent work, which has, 
as might be expected, a little of the key-swinging of Richard, 
the last of the Waltz Kings. It is hearty, opulent stuff. I like 
the second side relief. The recording is capitally got up, with 
some quiet felicities of truthful colour. It can be recommended 
to all waltz fans. 


PARLOPHONE. 


E11248 (12in., 4s.).—Grand Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Kleiber: Second and Third Movements, Symphony 
No. 3 (Schubert). 

What a pleasant surprise! Nowadays I never expect an 
odd disc to furnish the least excitement—it is nearly all the old 
stuff rehashed. But half a scarcely known Schubert is a tasty 
light dish. It comes from 1815, when the composer was 


eighteen and a half—a tremendously packed year. The 
Allegretto (second movement) is a naive little three-part piece, 
which I kept expecting to break into variations. It is a very 
light-weight piece indeed, of moment musicalibre. The 
succeeding Minuet shows handsome contrasts in spirit and 
scoring between the first and middle sections. I like especially 
the Trio, with its faintly melancholy oboe. This is a more 
mature movement than the other, and it is capitally recorded. 
The other seems a trifle dull. The rest of the symphony I 
have never heard. It is the sort of thing the B.B.C. ought often 
to put into its light programmes. There are still people who 
think all symphonies must be stiff going. What a pity the 
B.B.C., in its early days, frightened away many innocents. 
It has played the fourth, fifth and sixth, and the two old 
familiar ones, but so far as I have record, I don’t think the 
first two have been given. 


COLUMBIA. 


DX571 (12in., 4s.).—London Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Harty: Valse Triste (Sibelius) and Marche 
Militaire (Schubert, arr. Guiraud). 

Doggedly, in spite of all the deadly silence that bursts 
forth every time the truth is repeated, I repeat (and am 
nearly sick of repeating) that when recorders and conductor 
can find nothing better to do than re-record things like these, 
something is wrong with the business. They know as well as 
I do that there are scores of good things that ought to be made 
known: and they do nothing about it. Do they expect 
musicians to applaud? Of course the product is praiseable : 
listen to those first bass pizzs! We want to hear them plucking 
away at music far more freshly significant, that’s all. More 
pluck, please! There is a happy clarity about the Schubert, 
and just the suggestion of more-than-life-size that makes the 
gramophone so interesting in the history of invention—and, 
Iam tempted to add, of fairy tales. (You remember O. Henry’s 
festival of the combined street sprinklers and dairymen.) 
But Spring is coming, the sun is shining, I’m enjoying Schubert’s 
jaunty swank, and who cares twopence about anything else? 


W. R. ANDERSON. 


MENDELSSOHN’S « ELIJAH ” 


Not only has the blessing of rain followed closely upon the 
spectacular pageant of Elijah at the Albert Hall, but a very 
welcome album of records is another immediate result. 

For the modest sum of fifteen shillings you may hear 
Harold Williams again as Elijah, Parry Jones as Obadiah, 
Clara Serena in O rest in the Lord/, and a quartet of angels as 


lovely as you will ever wish to hear. This is an admirable 
abridgment of the original complete recording issued by the 
Columbia Company. It is no easy matter to condense so vast a 
work without losing some of its significance, and the Company 
is to be congratulated upon the promptness with which it 
has followed up Harold Williams’ success at the Albert Hall 
with this entirely satisfying abridgment. There are six 
10-inch dises in this album, and it includes such favourites as 
Lift thine eyes to the mountains, If with all your hearts sung by 
Parry Jones, and, as mentioned above, O rest in the Lord! 
Stanford Robinson is the conductor and the B.B.C. National 
Chorus represent The People (Col. DB1334-9). 
F. SHARP. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


Simon Goldberg (violin) and Paul Hindemith (v iola) : Duet in 
B flat, K424 (Mozart). Columbia LX291-2 (two 12in., 
12s.). 


"1 
a 
7 
x 


Goldberg is the former leader of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, who has been Hitlerized, and has been appearing 
in London as soloist during recent weeks, playing among other 
things the Mozart double concerto with our own great viola 
player Tertis. Hindemith, I need hardly say, is one of the 
most distinguished German composers of to-day, and a noted 
violist. He was born in 1895. This is a very fine pair of 
records, and, I understand, almost the first made by either 
player, definitely the first to be issued in this country ; but 
what may turn out still better news is a well-founded rumour 
that we may expect more chamber-music from these players, 
with others. This duet is pleasant, cheerful music, with no 
shadow of oppression or depression. It is not hampered, as 
Bach’s unaccompanied sonatas are generally held to be, by 
attempts at chord writing, except where that occasionally 
comes easily and naturally. On the other hand, Bach could 
write as good music in two parts as in twenty—witness, for 
instance, his wonderful two-part Jnventions. Whether or not 
harmonic frames are essential to all music in more than one 
part, Bach’s two parts belong to as clear and definite harmonic 
frames as could be ; but they are two real parts, each self- 
existent, interdependent, and together a complete and perfect 
structure. But Mozart’s mind is very definite and very 
different, and he does not seem to have made any serious 
attempt to think here otherwise than his wont. He thought 
not merely in harmonic frames but in harmonic music. The 
results are a melody and a bass, which sometimes are sufficient, 
sometimes gape apart ; and more often two upper parts, which 
very often manage to compromise, but often we feel going 
against nature in being in mid-air unsupported. There are, of 
course, exceptions, e.g., the fine Variation which begins 
side 4 of the records. The sum total one might not expect 
to be much of a figure—if one did not know Mozart. Mozart 
cannot but be Mozart ; many say, the greatest musician the 
world has ever seen. While there are places with which I 
cannot imagine ever making really satisfactory terms, everyone 
surely must find this Duet as a whole delectable, especially in 
such a perfect performance. We feel that each player is a 
master who has made the work his own, and has complete free- 
dom, yet there is never a hint of one pulling against the other ; 
they are like the two hands of a pianist, the instruments of 
one mind. It would seem worth while, at the present stage of 
recording, to concentrate attention on the upper registers of 
the violin, especially the keen solo violin. A purely general 
and quite off-hand impression is that the E string is the 
trouble. With a very slight qualification under that heading, 
this is a perfect recording. The labels state four movements, 
but there are only three—quick, slow, quick, with a slow 
introduction to the first. This introduction ends at 1% in. 
on side 1. The first movement proper is in the usual form, and 
very simple. The second subject begins just under 1 in. 
before the end of side 1, and is taken up by viola (below) } in. 
from the end. Development starts side 2, with a good deal 
of canon. Recapitulation starts at 1} in. on side 2. The 


second movement is simply a cantilena for violin, with viola 
doing his best to accompany. The theme returns, in flower, 
just over 1 in. on side 3. The finale is a theme with variations 
(variazioni), not merely one variation (variazione), as the 
labels state. The theme is in very clear and familiar form 
(briefly, two parts, of which the first is here repeated). The 
last inch of side 3 contains the theme and the first variation. 
Side 4 opens with a very fine variation, in close dialogue. 


In my review of the records by Dushkin and Stravinsky of 
Stravinsky’s Duo Concertant, for violin and piano, I was 
unable last month to mention record LB13 (Columbia), owing 
to its non-arrival with the others. It contains two Eclogues, 
or short pastorals (not Eclogue, Parts 1 and 2, as say the 
labels). I find them quite the most interesting pieces of the 
whole Duo, perhaps excepting the Dithyramb. Possibly 
there are eccentricities, but I doubt if they signify more than 
that Stravinsky is eccentric. When we meet an eccentric 
person, if the eccentricity is part of his nature we are not 
seriously put out by it; it is perfectly possible for us to feel 
we wish to cultivate his friendship, if the chance is ours. But 
with music, unless we know its composer personally we are apt 
to listen impersonally ; which means simply that it is perhaps 
more difficult than we generally realise to get beyond, or 
beneath, mere sounds, more or less pleasant or unpleasant, 
normal or abnormal. As a matter of fact, when we think of 
the music of the great composers in that light, we realise that 
few, if any, of them have been truly eccentric, in their essential 
natures. But one thing may be said: they have all been 
products of the Western European culture, as old as Christen- 
dom; Stravinsky belongs at most only partially to that 
culture, and in that sense at any rate it may be possible to say 
he is eccentric. The first of these two pastorals is a lively, 
bagpipey affair, not .very far removed from Petrouchka. 
Stravinsky seems even to be getting back to his Russian folk- 
tunes. Notice especially the tune beginning at % in. in the 
violin, and again notice the violin about half-way through. 
The second Hclogue starts with what seems to be deliberately 
perverse melody, with nothing whatever to commend it. 
It becomes saner at about } in.—in fact, this is pure Stravinsky, 
and at his (present) best. But I suspect we may find much of 
the second half still greater music. As in the Dithyramb, 
there are hints of an affinity with Vaughan Williams. What 
is definitely ludicrous is to pretend that this is not the expres- 
sion of emotion and thought (and of a high order), but 
“simply music.”’ 

C. M. CRABTREE. 





The Completest Stocks 
of 
Foreign and Pre-release Records 
are always to be found at 
IMHOF HOUSE 
112, New Oxford Street, W.C.1 


Call or write with full particulars of your needs and you will 
appreciate the Service* that has made Imhof House famous 
the wide world over. Orders by post have especial attention. 


* “It (The House of Imhof) has no rival in the practical efficiency 
of its service to its clientele.”—Tue GRAMOPHONE. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANO. 

Irene Scharrer adds to her records of Chopin’s Studies, with 
the G sharp minor, Op. 25, No. 6, the A flat, Op. 25, No. 1, and 
the G flat, Op. 25, No. 9 (not the “‘ black keys ”’), on Columbia 
DB1348 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Ernest Newman said recently that 
there were composers who might be described as masculine and 
feminine respectively, and that Chopin was one of the feminine. 
It is on those grounds that one is sometimes inclined to feel 
that Miss Scharrer is the ideal Chopin player. Also that she 
scores highest of all in many of the Etudes, helped of course by 
her highly finished Matthay technique. She is at her best in 
the A flat and G flat, and we shall go a long way without 
finding a more equal performance of the G sharp minor. Even 
Chopin cannot make a study in chromatic thirds (the G sharp 
minor) music, except for a brief moment or two. In the record- 
ing of this and all the piano records that follow there is nothing 
that anyone whose chief interest is the music will quarrel with. 

Eileen Joyce gives us music of some interest, in La Danse 
@ Olaf, from Deux Lunaires by Pick-Mangiagalli, Henselt’s 
Si oiseau j étais, and a Concert Study called En Route, 
by Palmgren, on Parlophone E11246 (12in., 4s.). Pick- 
Mangiagalli is an Italian-Bohemian pianist and composer, 
about fifty-two years old. He has written a good deal of music 
of many shapes and sizes, but is little known here. At first 
I was inclined to think that Olaf’s dance was nothing but 
characteristic, more or less modern, flashy pianism, which 
satiates without satisfying. After three or four hearings I am 
less sure—for there is a kind of music that can become by 
continuous repetition meaningless without becoming obvious. 
(Perhaps the explanation of this phenomenon is that it is as 
purely sensory as possible, and that the auditory sense, strained 
out of proportion, is very quickly atrophied. That, however, is 
merely a casual suggestion.) Certainly there is plenty of 
interest, of kinds that can be superficial, such as rhythmic and 
harmonic. It is slightly influenced by Impressionism, but is 
it really much more than Liszt? I must leave you to decide— 
and it is worth a well-considered opinion. The Finnish com- 
poser Palmgren is known to us by certain very popular piano 
pieces ; but he too has written big things, including two operas. 
En Route is a very jocose affair which I recommend heartily 
to anyone who doesn’t take music always too earnestly. Miss 
Joyce is very good, perhaps excellent, in all three pieces. 

H.M.V. B8139 (10in., 2s. 6d.) is one of the best Mark 
Hambourg records, with Liszt’s transcription of Mendelssohn’s 
On Wings of Song (Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges) and Rach- 
maninoft’s of the Minuet from Bizet’s L’ Arlésienne Suite. The 
Bizet is very pleasant and effective (though the end seems 
curiously inconclusive), and the Mendelssohn is well done, 
though the coda, with some typical Lisztian flashes of passionate 
poetry, is not Mendelssohn ; but for me that is worth all the 
perfectly and merely tasteful (shouldn’t it be tasteless?) 
music in the world. 

On Columbia DB1347 (10in., 2s. 6d.) Ignaz Friedman plays 
two of his own arrangements.of Gaertner’s Viennese Dances, 


Nos. 2 and 6. Every connoisseur of Viennese dance music— 
and indeed everyone who can still find room for more of it in 
his gramophone library—should hear this record. It is stylish, 
strong, and masterly, though tinged with a very familiar 
method of Chopin playing. (As everyone knows, the great 


thing with Chopin is to be brilliant, not intelligible.) 


VIOLIN. 


On H.M.V. DB2117 (12in., 6s.) Fritz Kreisler gives two 
arrangements of his own, the famous Air and one 
of the less familiar of Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words 
(Leider ohne Worte), the first of Book V, No. 25, Op. 62, No. 1, 
originally in G, here transposed into B, and called by someone 
other than Mendelssohn A May Breeze. I think I am right in 
saying that there exists a published arrangement of the 
Londonderry Air by Kreisler which is ruined by a cheap coda 
(including some especially regrettable double-stopping), and 
that this present is an entirely different one. At any rate, this 
accompaniment, under the sensitive hands and excellent 
judgment of Michael Raucheisen, is unobtrusively very 
effective ; it provides a smooth, continuously flowing back- 
ground, somewhat after the Cyril Scott style, that contributes 
not a little to the expression, but, while it will no doubt offend 
some, will hardly be noticed by many, and at least helps this 
great fiddler, whether or not he could dispense with such help, 
to make this sadly overworn melody live again for us. The 
Mendelssohn, transposed into a very different key and to the 
fiddle’s G string, has become an entirely different thing. 
A transcription, I am inclined to think, is a case in which the 
end, i.e. the result, justifies the means. This, at any rate, 
whatever its connection with a May breeze, is very lovely. In 
it certain qualities are more obvious, though actually no less 
eminently present in the Irish air: rare indeed to-day is the 
complete absence of aggression; this playing belongs to the 
days when music was music, either naive or mystical, never a 
rant. The very tone is just quietly and consistently beautiful 
(the recording is perfect except that I have not obtained 
nothing but the truth in some upper regions). The other 
outstanding factor is articulation : what I mean by that I can 
best indicate briefly by saying, imagine the fiddle had words to 
declaim. There are very few musicians who could not learn here 
something of rhythm also ; free, but subtle, unforced, natural. 
It must be stated that there is at least one note not quite in 
tune. Arpad Sandor is the excellent accompanist of the 
Mendelssohn. 

Columbia LB14 (10in., 4s.) is a record of special interest by 
Joseph Szigeti, who has arranged for violin and piano two 
little piano solos hy Elgar, Adieu and Serenade. Elgar wrote 
these only about a year ago ; as far as I can ascertain, they are 
probably his last complete compositions. Failing any evidence, 
it could hardly be doubted that the Adiew is his own farewell 
to us. The evidence would seem to be complete when we find, 
as Messrs. Keith Prowse, who publish the pieces, point out in a 
leaflet kindly sent to me, that the Adieu recalls at the opening 
his Violin Concerto, and that the theme returns in the violin 
towards the end, when piano is playing the chief melody, and 
finally in the piano. These little miniatures—each of them 
goes comfortably on one side of a ten-inch record—take us 
back to the early violin pieces even more closely than did the 
Nursery Suite to The Wand of Youth. There is, as we should 
expect, little or no attempt to be adventurous. There will be 
those who will consider them insignificant. But there is all 
Elgar’s fancifulness and grace and melodic charm. How 
much we are to attribute to Szigeti I am not in a position to say ; 
I imagine, a good deal; clearly he has touched them with 
something approaching genius. Two things are certain : that 
very few of all the violin miniatures ever written (and these, 
although originally piano solos, are perfect violin pieces) can 
hold a candle to them ; and that every Elgarite will be grateful 
for them. Szigeti’s playing of them is as masterly as his 
arrangement, and the accompaniments are played ideally by 


Nikita de Magaloff. 
C. M. CRABTREE. 
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VOCAL 
Lotte Lehmann sings The 


Willow Song from Verdi’s 
Otello and List to the voice 
of youth from Massenet’s 
Manon on Parlo. RO20247 
(4s.) in German. Here is 
an excellent exposition of 
her infinite variety; the 
tragic Willow Song is glori- 
ously sung, and the sadness 
underlying Manon’s deter- 
mination to be happy with 
the wrong man haunts the 
gay little tune she sings. 

Toti dal Monte and Luigi 
Montesanto give a dramatic 
performance of the death of 
Gilda. in Verdi’s Rigoletto, 
and on the other side of this 
twelve-inch record Toti dal 
Monte sings quite exquisitely 
Ah fors’ é lui from Traviata (H.M.V. DB2124, 12in., 6s.). 

A rich and fascinating record is Parlophone E11247 (12in., 
4s.): rich because it contains four complete songs, fascinating 
because they are sung by Vladimir Rosing, who is in his very 
best form. He sings in three languages, Saint Saéns’ Danse 
Macabre in French, Herbert Hughes’ My father has some very 
fine sheep in English, a Romance by Cui and a Lullaby by 
Gretchaninow in his own Russian. These last two are enchant- 
ing songs, and the singer recites an English translation of the 
Romance before he sings it, an admirable innovation. Ivor 
Newton is the accompanist. 

Heine’s Salomo, set by Hans Hermann, and the same com- 
poser’s The Poet Speaks are sung by Gerhard Husch (Parlo. 
R1781, 2s. 6d.). I am ignorant enough not to know Hans 
Hermann’s music, and am deeply impressed by the beauty of 
these two songs and the fine interpretation of Herr Hiisch. 

A very important set of records has just arrived: twelve 
German Folk Songs, sung by Richard Tauber to Mischa 
Spoliansky’s piano accompaniment. Such titles as A boy saw 
a little rose blooming, The broken little ring, Now fare thee well, 
thou little street, A bird came a-flying are alluring enough in 
themselves. Tauber sings these simple songs of sentiment 
with the perfect artistry that is so essentially his, sincerely and 
movingly, with phrasing as delicate as a butterfly’s wing. If 
there has to be a choice among these records I should recom- 
mend May has come and A bird came a-flying (Parlo. RO20244, 
4s.) and I stand in the gloom of midnight and In distant parts 
(Parlo. RO20245). The numbers range from RO20241 to 20246 
and all is contained in an album with a book of the words in 
English. 

Richard Crooks also gives a folk song, the Welsh All through 
the night (H.M.V. DA1265, 4s.), which he sings admirably, 
though some people might prefer a piano to the organ accom- 
paniment of Jesse Crawford. For the other song on this 
record, Beautiful Island of Somewhere, nothing could be more 
appropriate than the tremors of the Wurlitzer. 

Derek Oldham gets better every time. This time it is Maire, 
my girl and Fleurette (H.M.V. B8121, 2s. 6d.). Fleurette is a 
song of little distinction, but I beg you to hear how much 
emotion this artist wrings out of it, without any overstressing. 
A charming record. 

Ah, sweet mystery of life and Good-night from ‘‘ The Cousin 
from Nowhere,” as sung by Charles Kullman, is sure to be 
popular (Col. DB1340, 2s. 6d.), and a Tauber record that will 
appeal to many is Parlo. RO20247 (4s.), for he sings Yradier’s 
Paloma and Farewell Corsica, both in German. 

For those interested in Revivalist hymns there is a record 
by the Gospel singers of such old Moody and Sankey Favourites 
as Work, for the night is coming, Are you coming home to-night ? 





RICHARD TAUBER 


Rescue the perishing and Praise him, praise him / (Col. DB1344, 
2s. 6d.). 

At the end of my list is a rollicking affair by Raymond 
Newell and the B.B.C. Male Chorus. Mary had a little lamb in 
a jolly “‘ revivalist ’’ setting, and Jack and Jill breaking into 
the Soldiers’ Chorus from Faust. On the other side is Upidee, 
The shades of night were falling fast. Here they beat the 
Russians at their own game. Very clever and amusing (Col. 
DB1342, 2s. 6d.). 

F. SHARP. 





| a 


BAND RECORDS 


With one exception my records this month are new recordings 
of old favourites. The exception is the latest record by the 
Grenadier Guards Band (Decca F'3917) and it is the first ** Blue 
Label ” record made by the ‘‘ Grenadiers,” I think. Captain 
Miller and his men are on terms of the greatest friendship with 
those two fine European bands the Belgian Guides and the 
Garde Républicaine, and in testimony of this friendship and as 
a tribute of admiration for his English colleagues M. Prévost, 
the Director of the Beigian Guides, recently composed a new 
march. It is called Splendid Guards. Originally the intention 
was to call it ‘‘ Splendid Grenadier Guards,”’ I believe, and it 
was at the modest request of Captain Miller that the title was 
altered, but admirable as the quality of modesty is in this 
instance Captain Miller might have left things as they were, for 
M. Prévost indicates his intentions very clearly by incorporating 
a few bars of The British Grenadiers in his march. It is an 
attractive and well-constructed march with a touch of ‘* jazz ”’ 
in it and, of course, is splendidly played. On the reverse side 
is Denham’s arrangement of Knightsbridge from The London 
Suite by Eric Coates. The recording on both sides is excellent. 

The latest record from the Coldgtream Guards Band is a 
12-inch selection from The Quaker Girl (H.M.V. C2652), and 
very jolly it is. I hope that it is the forerunner of a series of 
re-recordings of selections from the best of the older musical 
comedies. 

Mr. Walton O’Donnell and the B.B.C. Wireless Military Band 
are in fine fettle and infuse real fire into the Introduction to 
Act III of Lohengrin and the Tannhduser March (Col. DB1341). 
The playing is clean and incisive and the recording is of first- 
rate quality. 

Finally Henry Geehl and the Regal-Zonophone Grand 
Massed Bands (MR1238) produce a perfectly marvellous volume 
of tone in a record of Namur and Old Faithful marches. In 
fact this record has to be heard to be believed. It is, I think, 
the loudest band record I have ever heard, but the tone is 
wonderfully natural and does not sound to be at all over- 
amplified, and, moreover, the clarity of the inner parts and 
the unanimity is quite remarkable for such a large body of 
instrumentalists. 

W. A. C. 
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Miscellaneous 


Delightful H.M.V. Album of 
“ Conversation Piece’? Gems 


Carroll Gibbons and Fohnny 
Green are still friends 


Stanelli’?s Horn Concerto 


First Round-up of Wagon 
Wheels 


Brunswick (2s. 6d.) 


That charming American artist Aileen 
Stanley, who recently paid a flying visit to 
this country, made two records in the 
Brunswick studios while she was here. 
Over on the Sunny Side she brought over 
with her and made an instantaneous success 
with it in both her music-hall and cabaret 
appearances, so obviously she recorded it 
(01706). This was coupled with Who walks 
in when I walk out ? which in my opinion 
was the better side. I say ‘was’ about 
this record because it was issued right at 
the beginning of last month but was not 
received by Peppering in time for a review 
in the last issue. The accompaniment on 
both sides was really remarkable, and if one 
did not know that the record was made in 
this country it would be quite possible to 
believe that the players were some of 
America’s recording stars of the Dorsey 
Brothers’ calibre. 

This is followed by Aileen Stanley Song 
Successes (01722), in which she weaves a 
little story of two lovers into such songs 
as How do you do? (which is her theme song), 
My best girl, Ain’t that a grand and glorious 
feeling, Somebody stole my gal, Souvenirs, 
and so on. 

Here is a singer whom you are never likely 
to mix up with anyone else, whose indi- 
viduality is more impressive than her voice, 
and whose personality pervades even the 
gramophone record to the exclusion of all 
criticism. 

The Boswell Sisters, despite the fact that 
they are again united to the Dorsey Brothers’ 
Orchestra, will not be too hot for you in 
Song of Surrender and Coffee in the Morning 
and Kisses in the Night (01711). Most of 
both sides features Connie singing solo, 
but the harmony when introduced is very 
sweet and rhythmical. A record to make 
new admirers. 

Carlotta Tauber is not a successful recording 
artist in Play to me, Gipsy and One Life, 
One Love (01705). I have never seen her, 
but I should imagine that she has an impel- 
ling presence which deceives the listener 
into believing that her powerful voice is 
true and unwavering. But the microphone 
reveals all her faults; she is often flat and 
there is an ugly vibrato on several occasions. 
To these is added faulty diction—not 
indistinct, but distorted words. These flaws 
spoilt the record for me, but I can see that 
with more experience of the mike and more 
attention to detail Mme. Tauber might make 
a good record. 





es 


Columbia (2s. 6d.; 12 in., 45.) 

John Tilley is up to his nonsense again; 
this time he describes the adventures of his 
nightmare filly Maudie who gives him a 
trying time at the Grand National and 
finally goes to Epsom and disappears after 
endeavouring to join in the jollity of a 
roundabout. Maudie is a lovable if erratic 
creature and I think her story will be told 
more often in most homes than Tilley’s 
discourse on the new London Transport 
Board (DX569, 12in.). 

A different style of humour is portrayed 
by Carroll Gibbons and Johnny Green in 
Two Friends in Harmony (DB1333); both 
of them do a lot of talking, which is certainly 
a rarity as far as Carroll Gibbons is con- 
cerned; his attractive American drawl 
makes a good contrast to the crisper and 
more typical American accent of Johnny 
Green. These two friends say some very 
rude things to each other and take liberties 
with each other’s tunes, but the result is so 
charming that my only regret is that Johnny 
Green has left us, only temporarily I hope. 

Another American who oozes charm is 
Fred Astaire. He has little or no voice but 
if you have ever seen him dance you will 
want to get Music Makes Me from his new 
film ‘Flying Down to Rio” (DB1329) 
simply for the sound of his feet. The backing 
is the theme song of the film. It is a pity 
that his dancing of the new Carioca in this 
film cannot be recorded. 

Gloria Grafton is an American who 
cannot claim to be well known over here. 
She recently appeared in cabaret but has now 
returned to America leaving as a legacy a 
record of I'll follow my Secret Heart and 
Nevermore from ‘Conversation Piece” 
(DB1350). Although there is neither the 
exquisite sensibility of Yvonne Printemps’ 
record nor the ethereal clarity of Maggie 
Teyte’s voice, this rendering has much 
to recommend it. The voice is warm and 
perfectly controlled, with an obvious under- 
standing of microphone technique, and 
I should not like to say that it is inferior 
to either of the two mentioned above. 

That gracious singer Marie Burke is lavish 
this month with no less than seven songs 
that she has made famous in various musical 
plays of the last ten years (DX572, 12in.). 
The record is called My Songs from the 
Shows, and if you are an admirer. of this 
beautiful singer you will be quick to take 
advantage of this generosity. 

Emil Velazco and his Organ Melodists with 
a Vocal Octette sound strangely old-fashioned 
in a medley of old songs called Thirty Years 
After (DB1346). But I found myself joining 
with the famous harmonies of Sweet Adeline 
and little Daisy Bell, so maybe the record 
succeeds in its object. 

Another record full of memories is DX573 
(12in.) of “‘The Arcadians”’ Overture and 


‘The Mousme ”’ Overture played by Arthur 
Wood and his Orchestra. These classic 
musical comedies wear well. The Ivory 
Keys Grand Piano Orchestra make a jumble 
of the Barcarolle from Tales of Hoffmann, 
and are more successful with Faust Waltzes 
(DB1343), and the Orchestre de Tango Pippo 
Racho sound really authentic in Perdon and 
Te vi muy Triste (CB721). 

Layton and Johnstone sing Ah! the Moon 
is Here and By a Waterfall (DB1345) 
in the same way that they have sung for 
the last ten years, and Albert Sandler and 
his Orchestra do well with that pretty 
French tune Le Chaland qui passe and Love's 
Last Word (DB1332). 

Charles Prentice and his Orchestra are 
saner this month in a Selection from ‘‘ Con- 
versation Piece’? (DX570). 


_ Decca (1s. 6d. ; 12 in., 2s. 6d.) 


Once again there is an enormous Decca 
list to greet the spring sunshine. Every 
taste from Maggie Teyte to Randolph Sutton 
is catered for and all the couple of dozen 
of these records that I have had to listen 
to this month have sounded better than 
ever before in my ears, but this may be 
because I have never before heard them on 
a Decca Radiogram. This monster machine, 
which has been lent to me and which changes 
twenty records without attention of any 
kind, is a boon to the reviewer who has 
something like sixty to seventy records to 
hear each week, for not only is it so labour- 
saving in its mechanical devices, but the 
reproduction is so faithful that every artist 
is heard to the best advantage. If he sounds 
bad on the Decca Model 49 you can be 
sure he is bad and that it is not the 
fault of the gramophone. 

Now for the records. Maggie Teyte must 
head the list by reason of her delicate singing 
of I'll follow my Secret Heart and Nevermore 
from ‘* Conversation Piece ” (F3919). These 
are the two most tuneful airs inthe play. and 
Tl follow my Secret Heart is the obvious 
successor to J’ll see you again. I find Miss 
Teyte’s voice irresistibly poignant. 

A new voice is Miss Mary Kaye’s, and a 
contralto at last singing Danny Boy is 
something to be glad about (F3870); the 
Scots accent in My Ain Folk has somewhat 
“‘ gang agley,” but Mary Kaye is a singer to 
be watched. 

An excellent companion record to Marie 
Burke’s Columbia disc is Hdith Day 
Memories (K725,12in.). With these two 
you can get four of the best songs from 
“Show Boat” sung by the original artists 
and many more besides. 

Titterton has turned to a popular “hit ’”” 
this month and makes certain of his sales 
with Unless (F3915). The support of 
Fred Hartley’s Quintet gives a good balance 
to the record, although I felt that Gay 
Vienna was rather makeweight. 

Frank Colman has gone to the limit of 
sentimentality in Keep a place in Heaven 
for me and And a little Child shall lead them 
(F3912); this, with The Balladmongers 
in Ashamed of his poor old Dad and The 
Angel’s Kiss (F3907), is enough to upset 
any one reviewer for several days. 

It took the sanity of Paul Godwin and his 
Orchestra in their Third Waltz Medley 
(K723) and the refreshing musicianship of 
Fred Hartley’s Quintet in a ‘‘ Mr. Whitting- 
ton” Selection and I'll follow my Secret 
Heart and Gay Vienna (F3918 and 3901) 
to restore my belief in humanity. 
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The Street Singer is in his most caressing 
mood in Sleep, my darling, Sleep and Take 
me in your Arms (F3913) and Jack Doyle 
should appeal to all his staunch supporters 
in I’m away in Killarney with you and 
Ireland, I love thee, Acushla Machree (F3898). 
Plenty of Blarney here. 

Alfredo Campoli and his Salon Orchestra 
have felt the call of the Shamrock, too, 
and play From the Irish Roads with great 
zest (F3893), while Richard Hayward gives 
another aspect of Irish music in Our Joe 
will never smile again and Lay him away on 
the Hillside (F3891), two pathetic dirges that 
he picked up somewhere on his travels. 

Bert Read joins the ever-growing group 
of solo pianists who have sprung up recently 
by playing T'unes of the Times on F3924, 
while Alex Taylor on the organ of the 
Granada, Maidstone, sticks to old favourites, 
Blumenlied and Stephanie Gavotte (F3845). 
A cinema organ makes the gavotte a little 
elephantine. 

The Kalua Hawaiian Players play typical 
Hawaiian music—or what we have come 
to believe is typical—called Aloha Beloved 
and My little grass Shack in Keala- Kekua 
Hawaii (F3902) and the Don Sesta Accordion 
Band cater for popular taste with Over on the 
Sunny Side and In the little white Church 
on the Hill (F3925). 

I found the Merrymakers in The Merry- 
makers’ Carnival rather heavy-footed fellows 
(K724) and preferred the more sophisticated 
celebrations of Reilly and Comfort at The 
Wedding of the Gigolo. These polished 
singers back F3911 with Mine for Keeps, 
one of the best numbers in ‘‘ Here’s How,” 
the musical comedy with George Robey and 
June at the Saville Theatre in which they 
play a very prominent part. 

The list shall end on the crazy notes of 
Stanelli’s Hornchestra (F3922). This weird 
record consists of patter by Stanelli and 
various well-known airs played on _ his 
collection of motor-horns which he has spent 
over two years in assembling. These horns 
have now been fitted on to a metal contrap- 
tion and carefully tuned, the electric ones 
being supplied with the necessary batteries, 
and the whole outfit forming one of the 
strangest contraptions that ever appeared in 
any recording studio. Unfortunately, I 
saw and heard the Hornchestra before 
hearing the record, and as it is a real riot of 
mirth on the stage it is a little difficult to 
judge the record purely on its merits. I 
think the joke will pall if you have only 
your ear to rely on and have no picture of 
Stanelli manipulating the horns in your 
mind. But if you are seeker after novelties 
for your gramophone library do not hesitate 
to get it. 


His Master’s Voice (2s. 6d. ; 12 in., 4s.) 

The outstanding gem of this list is the 
album of four red-label 10-inch discs made 
by Noel Coward himself and Mlle. Yvonne 
Printemps of excerpts from “Conversation 
Piece.” Although Mlle. Printemps is not 
always easy to understand, especially when 
she is singing, if you have any idea what the 
play is about you cannot fail to come under 
the spell of her enchanting personality. I 
have not seen ‘‘Conversation Piece’’ myself, 
but these records have given me glimpses 
of its fragrant quality that will not let me 
rest until I have seen and experienced the 
thrill of Yvonne Printemps’ personality. 

Pl follow my Secret Heart is on the second 
side of DA1363, with dialogue between 


Yvonne Printemps and Noel Coward on the 
first side. On DA1364 Mile. Printemps sings 
Charming, Charming and Dear little soldiers 
with Heather Thatcher, Moya Nugent and 
Maidie Andrews in support, on DA1365 she 
sings a delicious song called English Lesson 
and on the reverse the appealing Nevermore. 
DA1366 is the Finale of Act 2 with Yvonne 
Printemps, Noel Coward and Ensemble. 
All four records are in an album which has a 
short description of the play on the inside 
cover with photographs of the stars, and the 
cost is sixteen shillings. 








TITTERTON 


The song Regency Rakes is sung by 
Sidney Grammer, George Sanders, Pat 
Worsley and Antony Brian on B8133, with 
Heather Thatcher and Moya Nugent in 
There’s always something Fishy about the 
French on the reverse. The quartet suffers 
from indistinct diction and needs hearing 
several times before the wit and _ biting 
sarcasm of the lyric can be fully appreciated. 
The duet is without this handicap. There is 
an excellent Selection by His Majesty’s 
Theatre Orchestra under Reginald Burston 
on C2654 (12in.). 

Most people will remember Evelyn Laye’s 
success in ‘‘ Princess Charming.’ A film 
has now been made of the play and entirely 
new music for it has been written by Ray 
Noble and Max Kester. Comparison is 
odious and it will suffice that these new tunes 
are eminently suited to Miss Laye’s singing 
and that one of them, Love is a Song, should 
bea real hit. Miss Laye’s voice hasimproved 
out of all recognition, but it still retains 
those mannerisms which make it quite 
unlike any other voice on the musical comedy 
stage at the moment. 

On B8136 Miss Laye sings Near and yet so 
far, a sad little song of a princess in love 
with an apparently impossible suitor, and 
Brave Hearts, which is a march number in 
the style of Jeannette MacDonald’s March 
of the Grenadiers. On B8138 is the afore- 
mentioned Love is a Song and The Princess 
is awakening, which is in lighter vein and 
allows Miss Laye some scope for that charm- 
ing petulance at which she excels. 

These two records make an excellent 
sampler of the film. 

Gertrude Lawrence’s record of What now 
and An Hour ago this Minute from “ Big 
Business ”’ serve the same purpose (B8137). 
But somehow they are not her at her best, 
and I felt that almost any H.M.V. artist 
could have made as much or more of them 
as she did, which is certainly not what one 
ought to feel of a Gertie Lawrence record. 


Paul Robeson has succeeded in making 
one of the best records of So Shy, although 
it is a little late in appearing. On the other 
side of B8132 is another charming song 
about a little nigger boy called Scarecrow 
which is as well worth your money as the little 
overdone So Shy. And of course you will pay 
up willingly for Wagon Wheels sung by him 
on B8135, with another Mighty lak’ a rose 
on the other side called Mummy’s little 
kinky-headed Boy. He takes Wagon Wheels 
very slowly, so slowly that he has only time 
on the 10-inch disc to sing it once through, 
which to my mind is a great advantage as 
the tune takes on a much more dignified 
and better constructed air when it is not 
repeated endlessly. 

Dvorak’s Humoresque has suffered from 
endless repetition until it now seems in- 
credible that there could possibly be room 
for it, coupled with Drigo’s Millions 
@’Arlequin, in the H.M.V. Catalogue. But 
here it is played quite unimaginatively by a 
New Light Symphony Orchestra on B8129. 

Sydney Gustard is good in a Medley of 
Popular Classics (C2651, 12in.) and Frederick 
Bayco is better in a Spanish Medley (C2653). 
Both cinema organ records. Raie da Costa 
plays I had to change the words and One 
minute to one with her usual agility, but she 
should be careful of that tendency to cram 
in aS many notes as possible, sometimes to 
the exclusion of the melody (B8124). 

Gracie Fields refrains from burlesquing 
Play to me, Gipsy but lets herself go com- 
pletely in Keep it in the Family Circle, an 
absurd story of a very mature Stilton Cheese 
(B8130). Here’s one of the records of the 
month. 


Parlophone (2s. 6d.) 


Two Continental stars take the biscuit, 
putty medal, or whatever prize Parlophone 
award for the best records in their list each 
month. They are Marta Eggert, the pretty 
blonde film star whom we saw over here in 
‘Where is This Lady ? ” and John Hendrik, 
the young German singer, who has such a 
beautiful voice and who is taking London 
cabaret audiences by storm with his ren- 
dering of Play to me, Gipsy. 

Marta Eggert sings in German Schubert’s 
Serenade, Ave Maria and Impatience, and a 
modern song J'ell me again and again, all 
from her German film ‘‘ Unfinished Sym- 
phony,”’ which is now showing at London’s 
latest cinema, the exclusive and fashionable 
Curzon (R1779-80). Her voice has a 
plaintive quality and thinness which is 
attractive while not in any way spectacular ; 
she is most successful in the modern song, 
for she cannot have had the experience in 
her short artistic life to do full justice to 
Schubert’s masterpieces. 

Hendrik, on the other hand, is a trained 
operatic singer of the highest order, but he 
can forget the fireworks of opera and sing 
two simple little songs with the artistry of a 
Tauber or a Hiisch, and if only his English 
improves so that we can hear every word he 
can be sure of an enormous public in this 
country. For the present Jn Memory’s 
Garden and The Unforgotten Melody 
(R1782) are very pleasant reminders of a 
new star in our midst. 

A Banjo Symphonie Orchestra does not 
sound altogether inviting, but let me assure 
you that R1791, Merry Vienna and Wiener 
Praterlieben, is an extremely jolly record and 
well worth anyone’s attention. It is much 
less “ corny,” to steal Mr. Edgar Jackson’s 
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favourite adjective, than most Continental 
records which find their way over here, and 
I think you will enjoy its freshness. 

The Dajos Bela Dance Orchestra are 
competent in Parmi toutes les Fleurs and 
O Aragona, two tangos (R1772), and the 
Orchestra Mascotte are as sprightly as ever 
in two typically Viennese waltzes, Winter 
Storms and Lysistrata (R1787). 

An unnamed Grand Cinema Organ, 
apparently left to its own devices, plays 
When Thousand Tiny Stars and The Old 
Spinning Wheel on R1790, and gets a bit 
tangled up in the process. Paul Romby intro- 
duces the human element into his saxophone 
solos of Farniente and Sazxo- Folly, but they 
do not make very attractive listening. There 
are very few people who can make a saxo- 
phone really interesting without a lot of 
support from a good band (R1788). 

Leslie Hutchinson sings /°1/ follow my Secret 
Heart in his own inimitable way and couples 
it with This little Piggie went to Market, 
which is almost too simple for his intricate 
mind, but the record has a charm that 
makes it worth the half a crown (R1773). 

A newcomer is Binnie Barnes, who makes 
a surprisingly good record of Come up and see 
me sometime from the film “ Take a Chance,” 
and of her own song Step by Step from 
“Yours Sincerely.” Every now and then 
her accent lets her down, but her sense of 
rhythm never plays her. false and she 
succeeds in making a very creditable first 
record on R1775. 

William and Browning failed to impress 
me as singers in the modern version of 
Nagasaki and Rasputin (R1794), and 
Patricia Rossborough sounded too fiurried 
in Selections from ‘Conversation Piece ”’ 


and ** My Weakness ” (R1776). 
Regal-Zonophone (1s. 6d.) 


The Commodore Grand Orchestra continue 
to sparkle under the Regal-Zono. banner, and 
their version of the latest tune to take the 
public fancy—In Town To-night March, or 
Knightsbridge from Eric Coates’ ‘* London 
Suite ’—is as bright and lively as it should 
be. The backing is another piece from the 
same suite, Westminster, the Westminster of 
dreaming spires rather than heckling politi- 
cians (MR1260). This and MR1239, which is 
In a Monastery Garden once again, are this 
almost unique orchestra at its best, but 
MR1240, of Rustle of Spring and Knave of 
Diamonds, is a great disappointment. Sind- 
ing’s Rustle of Spring is not suited to a large 
orchestra of this kind and the pianist in 
Knave of Diamonds makes his piano sound 
exactly like a pianola of the worst type. 
I hereby register my strong disapproval. 

Fred Hartley’s Quintet, again with Webster 
Booth singing magnificently, play A little 
Love, a little Kiss and A Brown Bird 
Singing (MR1244), the Blue Hungarian 
Band give yet another Blue Danube and 
Skaters’ Waltz (MR1241), but with plenty of 
spirit and swing, and the International 
Novelty Quartet take us back many years 
with Ting-a-Ling and Moonlight Bay 
(MR1242). The tap-dancing in this forms 
an interesting comparison with Fred Astaire’s 
on Columbia. 

Robert Rolo is a new bass with a fine voice, 
and with the assistance of the Singing 
Mountaineers he has made one of the best 
records of Wagon Wheels I have heard 
(MR1253). The backing is nothing more than 
a fill-up called The Old River Road, but 
Wagon Wheels is worth your money. The 
Street Singer sings How was I to know? and 


Everything I have is Yours with his calculated 
emotionalism (MR1249) and Sam Browne 
and his well-known Girl Friend indulge in some 
good-natured bantering in What’s good for 
the Goose, and get more sentimental in Gee, 
Oh Gosh, I’m Grateful! (MR1254). 

Darrell Richards sings well in One Life, 
One Love and Beside my Caravan (MR1252), 
and the little piping voices of The Angelus 
Choristers are charming in Will the Angels 
play their Harps for me? and Lay my Head 
beneath a Rose (MR1250), while Andreany, 
a French yodeller, makes one of the most 
attractive yodelling records ever on MR1248. 
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The Hill Billies, who sound expert at their 
game to me, are good in The Night Herding 
Song and West Bound Freight, well-contrasted 
numbers, and H. Davidson makes the most of 
a ‘Show Boat ”’ Selection. 

George Scott-Wood adds two piano medleys 
to the already large collection and calls them 
Piano Pie (No. 1 and No. 2) (MR1264 and 
1246). I think he has missed the mark in 
trying to be too low-brow instead of sticking 
to his own modern ideas. 


Rex (1s.) 

Here’s Wagon Wheels again, this time sung 
by Will Osborne well enough for most people 
who only want to spend one shilling on a 
tune that they are likely to hear several times 
a day for the next few weeks. And the 
backing of This little Piggie went to Market, 
sung by Chick Bullock, is well worth having 
(8131). 

That popular combination of Hawaiian 
guitar and Wurlitzer organ played by Martin 
Dale and Charles D. Smart give two Ketelbey 
numbers that never seem to go out of date, 
Bells across the Meadow and In a Monastery 
Garden (8137). 

The Frank Luther Trio have unearthed two 
amusing hill-billies called Ten hours a day, 
six days a week and Swaller- Tail Coat (8139), 
and Carson Robison and his Pioneers are now 
under this label with Home on the Range and 
Darling Nellie Gray (8130). 


Sterno (1s. 6d.) 

Charlie Kunz and the Band of the Casani 
Club make an excellent record of a Strauss 
Medley; every Strauss waltz you have ever 
heard or wanted to hear has found its way 
into 1382. Mantovani and his Tipica 
Orchestra play the two latest waltz hits, 


Ill follow my Secret Heart and Nevermore 
(1389), sweetly and tunefully, and Pierre Fol 
and his Quartette of Strings will be popular in 
Cavatina and Trdumerei (1390). 

Harry Hemsley is in good form in four of 
his child impersonations, Drawing on the 
Slate, The Picture Book (do you remember 
Thomas a Becket?), Swinging on the Gate 
and Dirty little Tinker (1381 and 1392), and 
Leonard Henry is characteristically up- 
roarious in The Turkish Bath and S’ Painful 
(1379). 

Bransby Williams gives his monologue 
The Town Crier on 1394, a record which 
needs no criticism, and the list is nicely 
balanced with two jolly accordeon pieces, 
Pink Waltz and Java*de V'Apache (1391), 
played by Zigano’s Accordeon Band, and 
songs of the moment sung by Kitty Masters 
(OU Pappy) and The Masked Singer ( Lullaby 
in Blue) on 1393. 

PEPPERING. 


Selfridge’s 

Selfridge’s Twenty-fifth Birthday Cele- 
brations included a fortnight of three-a-day 
demonstrations of microphone technique 
with a glass-fronted studio fitted up with 
the assistance of Paul Asken of the B.B.C., 
and an array of artists from all recording 
companies marshalled by Miss Neilson of 
the Decca Company. It was no wonder 
that every audience was packed and 
enthusiastic ; for nowhere in the world could 
one have seen through a window and heard 
through six of the new H.M.V. 440 radio- 
grams the following celebrities without 
payment: Eve Becke, Elsie Carlisle, the 
Carlyle Cousins (with Quaglino’s Novelty 
Quartet), Dawn Davis, Peggy Dell, Phyllis 
Robbins, Tessie O’Shea and Anona Winn; 
Les Allen, Harry Bentley, Al Bowlly, Frank 
Colman, Denny Dennis, Fred and Leslie 
Douglas, Maurice Elwin, Nat Gonella, 
John Hendrik, Leslie Holmes, Gordon 
Little (a newcomer to Decca, of great 
promise), Hugh Morton, Reilly and Comfort, 
Frank Titterton; George Formby and 
Ronald Frankau; Campoli, Syd Lipton, 
Mantovani; Charlie Kunz, Carroll Gibbons 
and Harry Jacobson; Stanelli with his 
*hornchestra ’’; Marias B. Winter’s Oak- 
lands Park Trio (not yet recorded), Don 
Sesta’s Gaucho Tango Band, and that grand 
guy Teddy Joyce, who not only told stories 
and played the violin, but brought his whole 
band of the Masterkeys from the Kit-Cat. 

I am very proud to have had the privilege 
of introducing these and others to the 
audiences, and take this opportunity of 
thanking them, especially those who came 
several times to help me; not omitting to 
acknowledge the work of the Selfridge radio 
engineers in the control room. 

During the same fortnight visitors had 
the opportunity to hear both the Martinot, 
latest and most interesting instrument for 
making music “out of the air,” and the 
French ribbon recording referred to on 
page 452. 

C.8. 





THE DELIUS SOCIETY 
Recording has begun! Don’t be too 
late ! 

Write at once to the Hon. Secretary, 
40, Langham Street, London, W.1. 
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Ellington takes a ride—on a train 
More grand records by Benny Carter’s New Band 


HERE are few of us for whom 

railway trains have not a peculiar 

fascination, and it is not difficult 

to say why. Everything about a 

train appeals to the imagination: 
its size, its power, its ability to make con- 
temptuously short and easy distances which 
were days of adventure less than a hundred 
years ago to even the best mounted traveller, 
to say nothing of the gay memories of 
meetings and the sad memories of partings 
it recalls to mind. 

But perhaps its most impressive charac- 
teristic is its noise. Its sounds are as count- 
less and varied as the words of a language 
and can say just as much. According to our 
mood of the moment so does it speak to us, 
repeating incessantly with the poetry of 
rhythm some sentence until just when we 
feel that we cannot bear to hear it again it 
mysteriously changes its message. 

There have been many attempts to 
translate the voice of the train into terms of 
music, and very ingenious some of them have 
been. Notable among the more recent are 
Honegger’s Pacific 231 (recorded on Parlo- 
phone R20108 by the Grand Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by the composer) and 
Choo-Choo (Parlophone R821 by Frankie 
Trumbauer’s Orchestra), which if in lighter 
vein was nevertheless skilfully descriptive ; 
but I am not at all sure that the cleverest of 
them all is not— 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra ( Amer.) 
Daybreak Express 
coupled with 
Dear old Southland 
(H.M.V. B6468). 


If only because—and you will realise how 
very true this remark is if you pause to 
think for a few seconds—the rhythms 
created by a moving train are so very much 
like the rhythms of modern ‘ dance ”’ music, 
at things like this Ellington is half-way 
home before most of the others can start. 
But half-way isn’t all the way. As the 
involuntary guest at Dartmoor said, you 
may learn how to break the stones in the 
first seven years, but they don’t get any 
softer in the last seven, and if Ellington is 
lucky enough to be born with the right 
book of rhythms in his hand, he still has 
to work his grey matter as hard as the others 
to produce the rest of the rabbit. 

But, believe me, he has done it, and it is 
no mangy bit of vermin either. Always a 


lover of strange harmonies, he uses the 
weirdest chords to get his train moving and 
not until it is well away does he break into 
any semblance of what one might call 
melody. Even then the whole thing is 
about as fantastic as it could be. 

There is, of course, nothing particularly 
brilliant in concocting crazy chords. By 
the simple expedient of shutting my eyes 
and placing a certain part of my anatomy 
on the few notes of my piano which still 
play (I think one or two modern composers 
adopt a similar principle), I myself have 
produced some beside which Ellington’s 
sound like common or garden tonics. But 
there is this difference. While mine might 
be useful as a means of proving the truth of 
what some people still say about jazz, 
Ellington’s provide such a vivid and perfect 
picturisation of the subject he sets out to 
describe that one begins to wonder whether, 
if language became a dead thing, all thoughts 
could not be conveyed equally well in music. 
The poets may by unique ¢hoice and 
sequence of words have been able to express 
themselves with beauty, but Ellington by 
unique choice and blending of musical sounds 
seems quite as capable when it comes to 
expressing himself, with no doubt as to his 
meaning, yet with an originality that once 
again suggests genius. 

On the other hand, I am ready to concede 
that as music this piece of descriptive writing 
is perhaps no “ better” than such things 
usually are, but whether or not it is uplifting 
I can never help being intrigued by cleverness, 
particularly when it is original, and I refuse 
to accept contradiction when I say that this 
is an original and unusually cleverly drawn 
picture, none the less so because it is obvious 
—so blatantly obvious, in fact,that you can’t 
help recognising its meaning, but if its 
story doesn’t appeal to you, and you are 
looking merely for more hot music, you will 
still get all the kick you want out of Day- 
break Express. 

(Afterthought: Now, you English band 
leaders who love to crib arrangements from 
records, try to get this one off !) 

(Impertinent question: What is that 
funny noise at the end, papa? 

Reply: Those are the brakes, Willie. 
This is an American train.) 


Dear old Southland (v) is typical Ellington, 
but one of his less fantastic moments, with 
some characteristic Cooty, Hodges, and 
Carney among its attractions. 
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OoUOLAR RHYTHMICM 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra ( Amer.) 

Rockin’ Chair (v) 

Swampy River 

(Bruns. 01727). 

These are two of Ellington’s earlier 
recordings. 

I cannot say I am particularly impressed 
with Rockin’ Chair. I expect you remember 
that this little song by Hoagy Carmichael is 
about an old negro who, chained by failing 
health to his rocking chair, can do nothing 
but sit day after day in his doorway, crying 
to his son for gin in the hope that it will 
give him some relief from the pestering flies 
which make his remaining days unbearable. 
It is a wistful little story, the pathos of 
which is quite lost owing to a singer whose 
youthful and almost vibrant voice is out of 
keeping with the atmosphere, and the absence 
of sympathy in the orchestral treatment. 
The band may play very efficiently from a 
swing point of view, but the whole thing is 
too matter-of-fact and hard-hearted. 

Swampy River will be remembered as 
having been written originally by Ellington 
as a piano solo. This version, which he 
devised later, features the orchestra also. 
The pressing is not yet to hand, but I heard 
the record some time ago and as far as I 
remember I liked it. 


* * * 


Cab Calloway and His Orchestra ( Amer.) 
The Scat Song (v by Cab Calloway) 
Cabin in the Cotton (v by Cab Calloway) 

(H.M.V. B6465). 


No one could have wanted a grander 
reception than a typical Palladium audience 
gave Cab Calloway and his boys when they 
opened there on Monday, March 5th. 

For a week they did excellent business, 
then the takings fell off a little more than 
1 would have expected. To-day I have seen 
a Palladium bill for their third week. It 
says: ‘Cab Calloway—last week in London,” 
which looks as though the box-office is not 
justifying the originally intended four weeks. 

The band is just what I suggested last 
month—great entertainment for twenty 
minutes, after that boring. There are two 
reasons for this. Firstly, Cab, surely the 
most volatile of personalities, gives every- 
thing he has got in the first three minutes, 
thereby leaving himself nothing to build up 
with ; secondly, the band, though. good (its 
tenor sax, first trumpet, string bass and 
drummer are all brilliant), has little to play 
other than Cab’s amusing but inconsequent 
songs. 

That explains in a nutshell why the tale 
of the box-office was not more consistent. 
Also it explains why Cab is such a much 
better gramophone than stage proposition. 
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He gives you the whole lot in three-minute 
doses, and provided you don’t take too 
much or too often it is a tonic. Of course, 
if you do, it just makes your head swim. 
And Cab’s records are improving at that. 
You will guess most of what The Scat Song 
is all about from its title—the grandfather 
of all the Ho-de-hos—but the arrangement 
has more modern ideas and gives the band 


more of a chance. The whole thing has life. 


and brightness, and more than enough 
variety and stunts to make it a good enter- 
tainment. 

Cabin in the Cotton, in which Cab is 
vocally assisted by Eras Prince, his pianist, 
is another instance of the improved arrange- 
ments and all round a very pleasant record. 


* * * 


Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra ( Amer.) 
Nagasaki (v by Henry Allen) 
Night Life 
(Col. CB727). 


Two more of Henderson’s fast effusions 
with a taste of Hawkins and an exuberant 
trumpet as the more obvious features of the 
“ design for rhythm ” (acknowledgments to 
Noel Coward) called Night Life, and more 
trumpet, good bits of swing piano, a little 
more Hawkins and Henry Allen singing 
among the attractions of Nagasaki. 

On which brief description I propose to 
leave these two particular records as there is 
a little matter about the band’s Columbia 
records generally I want to discuss with you. 

To me they always seem to have a dis- 
comforting undercurrent of tension which 
is most disastrous to that polished precision 
which spells rhythmic cleanliness, and in 
view of the glowing reports I have for some 
time received about the unit in the flesh 
from America I can only assume that it 
never does itself justice on Columbia’s wax. 
Why? 

I have come to the conclusion that the 
trouble is mainly a matter of balance. The 
rhythm section never appears to be “up” 
with the rest. If you doubt whether this 
could have an effect on the precision listen 
for yourself. The rhythm section not only 
sounds distant, but its notes have a woolliness 
which, unless you keep your ear uncomfort- 
ably close to your machine, prevents you 
from hearing quite when they do start; 
thus you are never sure whether the sectior 
is or is not exactly in time with the rest 
of the ensemble (although in fact it is). 
Until somebody does something to put this 
right I don’t think we shall ever hear 
Henderson at his best on Columbia. 


* * * 


Horace Henderson and His Orchestra ( Amer.) 
Happy Feet 
The Chocolate Dandies 
Blue Fantasy 
(Parlo. R1792). 


Horace Henderson's band is, as I have 
previously explained, none other than 
Fletcher Henderson’s, and as this record also 
was made in the American Columbia studios 
there ought to be the same cause for com- 
plaint to which I have drawn attention above. 
But there is not. The rhythm section 
sounds well up and the band very much 
more incisive. Which possibly proves my 
point that faulty balance actually was the 
cause of the loss of precision, but does not 
explain why the balance is reasonably good 
here and so often unreasonably bad on 


Columbia. However, you must work that 
one out for yourselves. It’s beyond me. 

Like all records in quick tempo by 
Henderson’s band, this revival of Happy 
Feet goes with a zip, and one thing you will 
certainly like is the piano solo by young 
Horace H. which opens it. Henry Allen 
plays some really brilliant trumpet in the 
third chorus, in the fourth Dickie Wells on 
his trombone is as good as I have heard him, 
and nearer the end Hawkins does a few 
grand bars. But the solos are for the most 
part short. After Fletcher’s young brother 
has had his say,the ensemble does the lion’s 
share of the work, and good, clean scoring 
for the sections enables it to show itself at 
its best. 

Blue Fantasy takes us back to sweet music. 
Another of Benny Carter’s charming little 
melodies, it features him in some really 
beautiful alto playing, but then all the 
solos (and the record consists almost entirely 
of solos) are delightful. “ Choo ”’ on tenor 
plays an exquisite little passage, Theodore 
Wilson’s piano makes me wonder if he is not 
actually better than Earl Hines, and then 
there is Max Kaminsky on trumpet. Recently 
we have heard quite a lot of Max, but when 
this record was made towards the end of last 
year he was practically unknown and 1 
think this was his first recorded solo. 
Doubtless you will agree that his jump into 
the limelight is not without justification. 


aa * * 


Benny Carter and His Orchestra (Amer.) 
Blue Lou 
Lonesome Nights 
(Col. CB720). 


Although the label does not make it clear, 
this is Benny’s new band which he recently 
formed for the Club Harlem (late Connie's 
Inn). The above titles were made at the 
same session as Devil's Holiday and 
Symphony in Riffs (Col. CB698), with the 
report on which on page 365 of our last 
February rmumber you will find the per- 
sonnel of the combination. 

I wonder how long it will be before it is 
realised that, in spite of the fact the outfit 
had only been going a short time, it was even 
then one of the best swing bands in existence. 
Its idiom may be rather more conventional 
than, for instance, Ellington’s, but its style 
is none the less rhythmical for that, and when 
considered on its general musicianliness its 
ability is astonishing. Nor is that the end 
of its attractions. Benny not only knows 
how to write good tunes, but how to arrange 
for recording other people’s as well as his 
own. 

From the first note you know that Blue 
Lou is going to be a swell record. An easy 
swing is at once established in the medium 
tempo and one does not have to go much 
further to be able to appreciate the perfect 
matching and balance, lovely tone quality, 
and unusual precision of the ensemble. 
Later there is some delectable trumpet 
playing, and a bow may be taken also by 
Higginbotham and Theodore Wilson. The 
saxophone section gets its chance in the last 
chorus and makes a most effective show of 
some spectacular chromatic runs which Mr. 
Carter has put into the middle eight bars. 

Equally enjoyable is the other side. This 
is one of Benny’s own tunes and an alluring 
melody it is. The work of the brass in the 
first chorus is something that will be re- 
membered by all who are wise enough to get 


the record, but it has nothing on the work 
of the sax section in the second chorus, 
which is superlative playing. Except for 
some more Wilson there is little solo work 
in this record, the ensemble being called 
upon to carry the weight of the arrangement. 
And does it excel at its job? Well, you 
hear it. 


Benny Goodman and His Orchestra (Amer.) 
Texas Tca Party (v Jack Teagarden) 
Dr. Heckle and Mr. Jibe (v Jack Tea- 
garden) 
(Col. CB712). 


Columbia are certainly doing us proud 
this month. Here are two more performances 
that you will have to make room for in the 
treasure album. 

What a tea party that must have been—- 
Manny Klein and Charlie Teagarden with 
their trumpets; Jack Teagarden with his 
trombone and singing; Bennie and his 
clarinet; Arthur Karle, the new tenor sax 
man; with Joe Sullivan, Frank Froba, Dick 
McDonough, Gene Kruppa and Arthur 
Bernstein to make rhythm for them. No 
one ever raised his voice or got excited. The 
conversation was just flowing amiably, but 
what sparkling wit there was in both what 
they said and the way they said it. You 
can apply the same simile also to those 
genial gents, Heckle and Jibe. 


* * * 


Henry Allen-Coleman Hawkins and Their 
Orehestra ( Amer.) 
Hush my mouth (v by Henry Allen) 
My Galveston Gal (v by Henry Allen) 
(Bruns. 01709). 


You will find the personnel and some 
general remarks about the combination on 
page 410 of our last (March) number, and as 
both the titles were made at the same session 
as You're gonna lose your gal and Dark 
Clouds, which were dealt with then, there is 
not much more to be said about these latest 
releases, except that they are well up to the 
standard of the earlier ones. 

I am still intrigued with the swing and 
neatness of the unit. Some wag recently 
tried to go one better on the old gag that 
you don’t have to be crazy to play a saxo- 
phone, but it helps, by twisting it into you 
don’t have to be noisy to play hot, but it 
helps. Very witty and all that, but I think 
he might have changed his song to you 
don’t have to play quietly to get swing, but 
it helps, if he had heard these Allen-Hawkins 
offerings. What they don’t tell you about 
gut-bucketing (that’s Celenese for busking) 
isn’t worth bothering about. 


* * *” 


Frankie “ Half-pint’’ Jaxon and His Hot 
Shots (Amer.) 
Mama don’t allow it (v) 
Fifteen Cents (v) 
(Bruns. 01719). 

The labels say “with vocal chorus by 
Frankie ‘ Half-pint’ Jaxon,” but the star 
of both sides is the coloured girl (whoever 
she may be) who sings and makes other 
noises almost all through both these hick 
numbers, 

For the rest you have a so-so sort of negro 
orchestra which is neither bad nor good. 
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Besste Smith sings real Blues on Parlophone 


The Boswell Sisters on Brunswick again 


ESSIE SMITH (Amer.), a coloured 
woman and one of the world’s greatest 
Blues singers, makes her English 
debut on Parlo. R1793 singing Do 
your duty and I’m down in the dumps. 
In the American Okeh catalogue, from 
which these dises come, they are described as 
“race”? records, which may be taken as 
another way of saying that they are authentic 
negro music, unadulterated by the “ civilis- 
ing” influence which the adoption of this 
negro mode by the white races has had on 
the way many negro artists themselves 
to-day interpret it. This strongly negroid 
flavour is not to everyone’s taste. For one 
thing, the rather raucous quality of voice is 
inclined at first to grate on the more refined 
mind, but one quickly gets accustomed to it, 
and when one does one realises that it is one 
of the music’s most fascinating features. 
There is something completely natural about 
it. Nature in the raw, one might say, and 
nothing could illustrate more forcefully the 
difference between it and the ‘ finished ” 
article than— 


Song of Surrender and Coffee in the morning 
and kisses at night by the Boswell Sisters 
(Amer.) (Bruns. 01711). 

This reappearance of the Boswell Sisters 
in the Brunswick list, from which they have 
been absent since last December, would be 
welcome in any circumstances, but the 
seductive performances they give of these 
two songs from ‘‘ Moulin Rouge ”’ make it 
doubly so. There is more allure than ever 
in Connie’s voice and the artistry with which 
the girls do everything seems even more 
polished. 

The first thought that springs to mind is 
that they have been spending the intervening 
time finding out how to gild the lily, but it 
doesn’t hold good because in fact both 
records were made some months ago before 
the sisters and the Dorsey Brothers parted 
company. 

This break between two groups, who in 
their respective ways are inimitable, is 
little short of a tragedy, but the situation 
might be saved if the Casa Loma Orchestra 
could be used to accompany the girls. This 
is not beyond the bounds of possibility. 
Both record for Brunswick, and in addition 
to her broadcasting with Martha and Vet, 
Connie is already on a commercial radio 
hour with Glen Gray’s boys as solo vocalist. 

Although Connie Boswell is heard without 
her two sisters on this current programme 
with Glen Gray and his Casa Loma Orchestra, 
she isn’t the only one of the Boswell Sisters 
who has appeared on her own. When the 
Boswells were in Hollywood four years ago 
after a vaudeville tour, doing odd jobs of 
singing at the studios and struggling for 
radio recognition, Martha Boswell was on 
the air as the star of a dramatic skit. It was 
a blackface act in which she lent her New 
Orleans accent to the rdle of “Miss 
Somaphine,” billed as Darktown’s Sweet- 
heart. The station found out that she could 
sing and play the piano too, and they began 
to spot solos in the skit. Then Martha 
brought Connie and Vet in one night, and 
shortly after the Boswell Sisters became 
an air feature. 


The Five Spirits of Rhythm, who were 
fully dealt with last month on the occasion of 
the release of their first record, are on 
Brunswick again with Rhythm and Gershwin’s 
popular J got rhythm, If their singing does 
not quite come up to that of the Mills 
Brothers and the Three Keys, it is (except 
when they try scat and imitations of instru- 
ments) good, but their strong point is the 
accompaniments by ukulele, guitar and 
string bass. Even Slim of the Three Keys 
has little on the ukulele (don’t laugh—this 
lad makes the uke sound really like a musical 
instrument) and guitar players when it 
comes to hot single-string work. 


Get your guns ready, Harry Roy is out 
again ! 

This time it is with his two pianists, 
Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye, his bass 
player, and Joe Daniels, his drummer. 
Harry calls them His Tiger-Ragamuffins. 
After a few more or less suitable words by 
the irrepressible himself, they proceed to 
tear up Shine, My sweetie went away and 
Sweet Jenny Lee. Well, you know by now 
what those pianists are when they get loose, 
but don’t think you are going to be let off 
with that. Harry sings (? ** ! ! ?) Shine. 
Stop ! don’t say it, you'll need it for the other 
side, on which are Farewell Blues, You 
rascal, you and Muddy Waters. In this lot 
the ragamuffin-in-chief treats you to asample 
of clarinet playing that makes Ted Lewis 
and Boyd Senter at their worst sound the 
acme of rhythmic subtlety. 

Buy it and enjoy yourselves (Parlo. 
R1771). 





Danee Bands 


Howard Jacobs and the Neo-Bechstein piano again 
First records by Teddy Joyce and His Kit-Cat Music 


BRUNSWICK (2s. 6d.) 

Although listed by Brunswick—and 
rightly so—under their ‘‘ Modern Rhythm 
Series” heading, Fidgety by the Dorsey 
Brothers’ Orchestra (Am.) (01713) is more the 
class of thing to deal with here than with the 
hot records. 

This is the Dorseys, Tommy and Jim, with 
a good deal bigger orchestra, and playing 
rather straighter than usual, but there is 
more swing and more to listen to in the 
Dorseys when they play in what to them is 
just an everyday way, than most bands can 
provide when they think they are getting 
hot. 

Fidgety is an amiable sort of tune and the 
Dorseys make it sound more so. The cleanest 
of playing and that ability to interpret 
which are part of the Dorseys’ stock in trade 
make the arrangement sound simpler than 
it is, and those who like music that has style, 
and is sophisticated without being com- 
plicated, should get this disc. 


You can bet your sweet life that when a 
song becomes a hit there will be attempts to 
do another on the same lines. The last 
round-up has proved no exception. The 
sequel has already appeared under the title 
of Wagon Wheels. Whether it will be as 
successful remains to be seen. If it is not, 
it will not be the fault of the record by 
Ambrose and His Orchestra, assisted as 
usual by the fine singing of Sam Browne 
(01721). 


But a number that definitely will be a hit 
is What's good for the goose 18 good for the 
gander. The lyric gives an amusing twist to 
the nursery rhyme excerpt from which the 
song gets its name, and as well as having a 
good chorus melody there is an interlude 
which is also catchily tuneful. 

The first record I come to of this bright 
and amusing item is by Ted Fio Rito and 
His Orchestra (Am.) (v) (01725). With its 
farmyard effects and vocal chorus by one 
Muzzy Marcellino and a female vocal trio 
who are the goods, the others, whoever they 
may be by, will have to go some to beat it. 


Muzzy Marcellino also assists Ted Fio Rito 
in In other words we're through (v) on the 
reverse, and I had to change the words (v) 
and My little grass shack in Kealakekua 
Hawaii (v) on 01714. This band is coming 
on. It manages to see life’s bright side— 
and that’s not all there is to be said for it. 


The singing—this time by Kenneth Sargent 
—is one of the oustanding features also in 
the Casa Loma Orchestra’s (Am.) record of 
Lullaby in Blue (01724). Its other points 
are the fine performance the band gives of a 
very artistic arrangement. The coupling, 
Shadows of Love (v),is not such a good tune, 
but I think you will like My Love (v by 
Kenneth Sargent) on 01712. 


[’ll make you a present of Alice in Wonder- 
land (v by Dick Robertson) and Masquerading 
in the name of love (v by Scrappy Lambert) 
by Vietor Young’s Orchestra (Am.) (01718). 
Very nicely played and all that, but too 
dopey for me. 


COLUMBIA (2s. 6d.) 

You may remember that last October 
Columbia issued two dance records by 
Howard Jacobs and His Orchestra featuring 
the Neo-Bechstein piano. In THe Gramo- 
PHONE for that month I went to some 
lengths to explain to you how this instrument 
worked and at the same time gave my 
opinion on the records and some indication 
as to the band’s personnel. 

I would ask you to refer back, if possible, 
to those paragraphs because Columbia (on 
CB718) have this month issued the two 
remaining records made at the same session 
—Liszt’s Liebestraum (v) and La Veeda 
(v), the latter arranged for the band as a 
rumba by Phil Cardew—and practically all 
of what was said in them applies again. 

Of all four records Liebestraum is quite 
the best as far as the piano is concerned. 
There is a great deal more of it and it is used 
to better advantage, this being explained 
by the fact that Stanley Black (who 
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plays the Neo in the records) himself arranged 
this number and after he had had consider- 
able practice on the instrument.  Lie- 
bestraum is a faultless performance in 
almost every way, and although it is ‘in 
fox-trot tempo I do not think anyone will 
find just cause to complain about jazzing the 
classic. 

The old favourite La Veeda has responded 
gallantly to the rumba treatment and tie 
record has the exciting atmosphere that this 
Cuban dance should create. In those days— 
and possibly still—only Max Bacon could 
compare with Sidney Heiger, who was then 
with Jacobs, as a rumba drummer, and 
much of the rhythmical success of the 
record is due to him. Howard Jacobs plays 
exquisitely on the soprano, that member 
of the sax family that is so difficult that it is 
hardly ever heard nowadays, and Stanley 
Black uses the Neo piano to great advantage 
in Bill Airey-Smith’s vocal refrain and later 
at the end of the record. Taken all round 
I find this one of the most thrilling rumba 
records I have ever heard, and in saying that 
I am not excluding those by native bands. 
I have played it dozens of times now, but I 
still get a big kick out of it. 


How many of you know, I wonder, the 
name of that catchy march tune which the 
B.B.C. use as the “theme” to introduce 
their Saturday night feature “In Town 
To-night ”’? 

It is called Knightsbridge and is from 
Eric Coates’ London Suite. Under the name 
of In town to-night you will hear a (so-called) 
fox-trot version of it by Henry Hall’s B.B.C. 
Dance Orchestra on CB716, coupled with 
Henry Hall’s own waltz, It’s time to say 
good-night (v). 


So Geraldo is calling his new band at 
the Savoy Geraldo and His Sweet Music. 
Well, it certainly is in I had to change the 
words (v) and I bring to you sweet music (v) 
(CB719), but I wish they could put a bit of 
pep into it at the same time. 


DECCA (2s.) 

Lew Stone and His Band have also done the 
aforementioned offspring of The last round- 
up, Wagon Wheels(v)(F3905), and with their 
quick appreciation of the right way to handle 
a tune have not missed the spirit of 
ingenuousness of this one, though I think 
the continual ** swishing *’ noise, presumably 
meant to represent wagon wheels but 
sounding more like peas in a sieve, was 
carrying the naivety rather too far. 


Those who take dance music more 
seriously will find My old man (v) and If you 
lived on the mountains (v) by Hal Kemp and 
His Orchestra (Am.) (F3892) notable for 
a rather unusual type of rhythm. The 
rhythm section gives the effect of playing 
only two in a bar, and dragged at that, the 
suggestion of eight in a bar, which is the 
basis of dance rhythm to-day, being taken 
care of solely by the melody instruments. 
Only an efficient band like Kemp’s, with 
a real sense of swing, could get away with it. 
Both performances are trim and smart. 


EDISON BELL (ls. 6d.) 


Joe Loss gained something of a reputation 
as a discoverer of vocalists by unearthing 
Ronnie Genarder. I can’t compliment him 
very highly on his latest find who sings in 
Play to me, Gipsy (A5650). The singing is a 


little better in the waltz, Killing Time, on 
the other side. 


But I like best of the month’s Edison Bells 
the sound, straightforward version of Dizie 
Lee (v) by Stanley Barnett’s Orchestra (Am.) 
who couple it with I had to change the 
words (Vv). 


H.M.V. (2s. 6d.) 

On B6463 will be found Ray Noble’s 
version of In town to-night ( Knightsbridge 
from London Suite), and I am still trying to 
make up my mind whether I like it or the 
earlier mentioned Henry Hall record better. 
For once I think Henry Hall has done more 
towards capturing the spirit, but if you take 
the backing into consideration you will 
probably decide on the H.M.V., the coupling 
to which is Over on the sunny side(v). Ray 
Noble does this in his usual attractive way. 


On B6469 is to be found Ray Noble’s 
Wagon Wheels, but only the other side, 
Spin a web of dreams (v), which is very 
pleasant in its subdued way, is to hand. 


You’re Everywhere (v) by Jackson and 
His Orchestra should go well with those who 
like slow melodies played with refinement— 
that is until they reach the vocal refrain. 
Little ladies of this type may be all right in 
their right environment, but not with a 
dance band. A slightly faster Why are you 
8o beautiful? with refrain by male vocal trio 
—this is better—is the backing. 


Sydney Baynes and His Orchestra have new 
recordings of two more old-time dances— 
Waiting at the church (barn-dance) and 
Boston ‘T'wo-step—on B6428. 


PARLOPHONE (2s. 6d.) 

Harry Roy’s latest : 

Over on the Sunny Side (v) (R1769)—a 
good deal of noise for not a great deal of 
reason. 

Golden Gate Kate (v) (R1719)—apparently 
a sister of Minnie and Eadie, and just as 
raucous. 

OV Pappy (v) (R1770)—another melody 
murdered. 

Oh! Mother, Mother (v) (R1770)—com- 
pletely crazy, but good for a laugh. 


REGAL-ZONOPHONE (ls. 6d.) 

Billy Cotton and His Band go to the other 
extreme, and it is none the less obvious 
because you have for comparison the same 
tune Oh! Mother, Mother (v) (MR1237). 
There is nothing crazy about this version of 
it. In fact, like the backing, Annie doesn’t 
live here any more, it is dully level-headed. 

Comedy songs like this mean nothing unless 
they are ‘ produced,” and even production 
means little unless the band can enter into 
the spirit of the moment. I am afraid it has 
to be confessed that if Cotton’s band has any 
sense of humour it doesn’t get on to the wax, 
therefore anything in the way of presenta- 
tion would be negatived anyhow. But that 
hardly comes into the matter because the 
arrangements are just straightforward, un- 
imaginative stuff, barely relieved by, in the 
case of the first title, two vocal choruses, 
one by a very uninspiring singer, the other 
in Yiddish dialect which is a little more 
effective, and, in the case of the second side, 
a not too efficient and rather milk-and-water 
vocal trio. After hearing this tame stuff 


many will probably agree that all it does is 
to prove that there is at any rate something 
to be said for Harry Roy’s boisterousness. 

So Shy (v) and Lullaby in Blue (v) 
(MR1261) are more suitable material for the 
band. So Shy is rather cut and dried, but 
has some nice parts, notably the violin solo, 
although the rhythm is inclined to drum 
underneath. Lullaby in Blue is a more 
interesting arrangement and quite a nice 
record except for occasional over-plonking 
of the rhythm. 


STERNO (ls. 6d.) 

Under this label are released the first 
records by Teddy Joyce and His Dance 
Music at the Kit-Cat Restaurant. 

Actually the band is the majority of tha 
section of Jack Payne’s band which later 
became known as the Barnstormers until 
litigation with Ben Oakley, their trombone 
player and leading light, prevented them from 
further use of the name. Teddy Joyce was 
put in front of them when they went to the 
Kit-Cat chiefly as a “ personality ’’ figure- 
head and vocalist. 

The titles are Ol’ Pappy (v) and In a little 
rocky valley (v) (1383); Spin a little web of 
dreams (v) and Because it’s love (v) (1385) ; 
and Go to sleep (v) and In town to-night (v) 
(1384). 

With the exception of In town to-night 
these are all ‘slow melody ” numbers, and 
what with their very simple arrangements 
and everything very cut and dried to appeal 
to the more simple tastes of those who buy 
these one and sixpenny records, the only 
thing to be gathered is that the band is very 
polished and tuneful. It is a pity it was not 
given an opportunity to do something a 
little less trite. Commercial dance music may 
begin and end with melody, but there are 
one or two other little points in between 
which unfortunately have been omitted from 
these records. 


—_—— 


BEST of the MONTH 


DANCE BANDS. 

*Blue Room (The) and *Fidgety by The 
Dorsey Brothers’ Orchestra (Bruns. 01713). 

*Good-bye Love and My Love by The Casa 
Loma Orchestra (Bruns. 01712). ; 

Hour ago this minute (An) by Ray Noble 
and His Orchestra (H.M.V. B6470). 

*I’ll follow my secret heart (waltz) by 
Ambrose and His Orchestra (Bruns. 
01708), Henry Hall’s B.B.C. Dance 
Orchestra (Col. CB722) and Ray Noble 
and His Orchestra (H.M.V. B6464). 

*La Veeda and *Liebestraum by Howard 
Jacobs and His Orchestra (Col. CB718). 

*Repeal the Blues by Ray Noble and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6471). 

Wagon Wheels by Ambrose and His Orchestra 
(Bruns. 01721). 

*What’s good for the Goose by Ted Fio Rito 
and His Orchestra (Bruns. 01725). 


HOT JAZZ (and How!) 


Farewell Blues, Shine, etc., by Harry Roy 
and His Ragamuffins (Parlo. R1711). 


* Specially recommended. 
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Show and Film Tunes 





First Dance Records of the Waltzes from Noel Coward’s 
‘Conversation Piece” 


Dorsey Brothers in a captivating revival of “ Blue Room”’ 
Ray Noble once more in great form 


Big Business 
Hour ago this minute (An) 
What Now? 
****Noble’s (Ray) Orch. (v) (H.M.V. B6470). 


Not Bad 
Repeal the Blues 
** “*Noble’s (Ray) Orch. (v) (H.M.V. B6471). 


This section has certainly started off well. 

What Now? and Not Bad are not available 
at time of going to press, but if they are 
anything like their backings (on which the 
stars are allotted) they will be two moreto 
prove that Ray Noble knows more about 
how to make good dance records out of these 
everyday songs than most of the others put 
together. 

One of Ray’s strong points is his knack of 
spotting and getting over any weak point a 
number may have. The weakness in An 
hour ago is that while its slow tempo probably 
does not drag when it is featured as a song, 
it is more effective on a band when taken 
fast. Yet there is one part at the end of the 
chorus that would be ruined by fast tempo. 
What does one do? Ray has the answer. 
He gives one slow chorus—the tune can stand 
that much before it begins to get monotonous 
—then Max Goldberg doubles up the tempo 
with a good trumpet bréak for the vocal trio, 
and from then on most of the dise is quick. 
But there are still those last few bars, and 
as they have to be slow, Ray goes back to 


BEST of the MONTH 


HOT DANCE BANDS. 

*Blue Fantasy by The Chocolate Dandies 
(Parlo. R1792). 

*Blue Lou and *Lonesome Nights by Benny 
Carter and His Orchestra (Col. CB720). 

*Daybreak Express and *Dear old Southland 
by Duke Ellington and His Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6468). 

*Dr. Heckle and Mr. Jibe and *Texas Tea- 
party by Bennie Goodman and His 
Orchestra (Col. CB712). 

Happy Feet by Horace Henderson and His 
Orchestra (Parlo. R1792). 

Hush my mouth and Galveston Gal by 
Henry Allen-Coleman Hawkins and their 
Orchestra (Bruns. 01709). 

The Seat Song by Cab Calloway and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6465). 


VOCAL 
*Do your duty, Daddy, and *I’m down in the 
dumps by Bessie Smith (Parlo. R1793). 
*Coffee in the morning and *Song of Sur- 
render by The Boswell Sisters (Bruns. 
01711). 
I got rhythm and Rhythm by The Five 
Spirits of Rhythm (Bruns. 01715). 
* Specially recommended. 


slow tempo for them. Obvious, you will 
say, but few I think would have had the savvy 
to do it, let alone to carry it out so naturally 
that only nosy parkers like myself would 
realise that the tune is not written that way. 

Repeal the Blues is even better. No one 
will be able to resist its dance swing, but it is 
just as good to listen to. Erie Siday is 
featured all through in some of the most 
rhythmical fiddle playing ever put on to a 
record, the vocal trio again does excellent 
work, and the brass section is just what a 
brass section should be in the last chorus. 
To finish, the whole ensemble is used for a 
most effective method of producing chime 
effects on a band. Really clever scoring this. 

The recording is even better than H.M.V.’s 
usually is nowadays, which is saying 
something; the balance is well-nigh perfect. 


CLASSIFICATION 
Five stars signifies outstanding ; four, 
very good; three, good; two, very 
fair; and one, passable 


Conversation Piece 


I'll follow my secret heart (waltz). 
**** Ambrose’s Orch. (Bruns. 01708). 
****B.B.C. Dance Orch. (Col. CB722— 
introducing Nevermore). 
***Hartley’s (Fred) Orch. (Decca F3901— 
introducing Nevermore—with the waltz 
In gay Vienna). 


* ****Noble’s (Ray) Orch. (H.M.V. B6464). 


Nevermore (waltz). 

**** Ambrose’s Orch. (Bruns. 01708). 

****Noble’s (Ray) Orch. (H.M.V. B6464) 
(See also I'll follow my secret heart, 
Col. CB722 and Decca F3901). 


Regency Rakes (waltz) (introducing Danser, 
Danser). 
***B.B.C. Dance Orch. (Col. CB722). 


I am afraid you will have to make up your 
own minds which record of these Noel 
Coward waltzes from his new show you 
prefer. All are more or less on the same 
lines, very sweet and artistically played, and 


Unless otherwise stated the couplings are also 
show or film numbers, and are dealt with in this 
section under their respective titles. Where the 
coupling is not a show or film number its title is 
given with that of the first side, and except where 
otherwise stated is by the same artists. 

The page number(s) and date(s) after a title are 
those of the issue(s) of THE GRAMOPHONE in which 
mention of previously released records of the song 
is made. Where no such number or date is given 
it may be taken that the records mentioned this 
month are the first of the titles to be released. 

+ Received too late for review. 

Prices—Broadcast ‘‘ Twelve,” 1s. 6d.; Bruns- 
wick, 2s. 6d.; Columbia, 2s. 6d.; Decca, 1s. 4d. ; 
Edison Bell (gold label), 1s. 6d.; Edison Bell 
Winner (new W Series), 1s. ; Four-in-One (Homo- 
pee) ls. 6d.; Four-Tune (Broadcast), 1s. 6d. ; 

.M.V., 2s. 6d.; Homochord, 1s.; Imperial, 1s. 6d. ; 
Panachord, 1s. 6d.; Parlophone, 2s. 6d.; R 


; Regal- 
Zonophone, 1s. 6d.; Rex, 1s. ; Sterno, 1s. 6d. 


all are good. Henry Hall’s arrangements 
are a little fuller than the others. 

I have knocked a star off Fred Hartley for 
slight uncertainty on the part of the trumpet 
in his solo in J’ll follow my secret heart, but 
it is harsh treatment for a defect which isn’t 
very obvious. 

Note there are no vocal refrains in any of 


” 


these ‘‘ Conversation Piece ’’ records. 


* * * 


Eight Girls in a Boat 


This little piggy went to market (see p. 413 
March). 

*Flynn’s (H.) Orch. (v) (Edison Bell 
5654 


). 
***Noble’s (Ray) Orch. (v) (H.M.V. B6461 
—with Midnight, the stars and you). 
**Qlsen’s Music (Am.) (v) (Col. CB723— 
with In other words, we're through). 
***Woods (H.) Orch. (Am.) (v) (Decca 
F3897—with Masquerading in the 
name of love). 


This is a difficult batch to place because 
though all the kinds are different they are 
all good of their kind. 

With Noble and Olsen you have sophisti- 
cation versus sentiment, and candidly both 
are overdone. Although Ray Noble’s 
is essentially what is called a ‘‘ melody ” 
interpretation, I think that even the little 
he has done in the way of playing about with 
the tune has been sufficient to rob the air of 
something of its charm, though many may 
feel the “effects”? he obtains are ample 
compensation. Personally, I prefer it to the 
archness of Olsen’s sentiment. 

Harry Woods goes out for drance swing and 
his tempo is faster in consequence, but he 
keeps to the straight melody and I like his 
record. Its refrain is sung by a girl who has 
her share of It. Howard Flynn is musicianly, 
but why be so uninterestingly orthodox? 


ns * * 


Flying Down to Rio 
Carioca (Rumba). 
Orchids in the moonlight (Tango). 
***Castilian Troubadours (Am.) (Bruns. 
01720). 


The rumba is the better side and chiefly 
responsible for the three stars. An excellent 
tune, it is well put over with a real rumba 
swing without undue stressing of the per- 
cussion instruments. 


Music makes me. 
**Lyman’s Orch. (Am.) (v) (Bruns. 01726 
—with Jimmy had a nickel). 

Nothing much until after the vocal trio : 
then things liven up. The trombone is 
conspicuous in a last chorus that dancers 
will like. 


* * * 


Footlight Parade 
Sittin’ on a backyard fence (See p. 369 Feb.). 
**Flynn’s Orch. (v) (Edison Bell 5654). 


* * * 


Girl Friend (The) 

Blue Room. 

****Dorsey Brothers’ Orch. (Am.) (Bruns. 
01713—with Fidgety). 


An interesting, very skilful and very 
musical arrangement, played with that 
artistry and sophistication which always 
mark these Dorsey records, makes this 
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revival one of the most attractive records 
of the month. 


Going Hollywood 
After Sundown (See pp. 369 Feb. and 413 
March). 
**Woods’ (H.) Orch. (Am.) (v) (Decca 
F3899). 


Cinderella’s Fella (see p. 369 Feb.). 
**Grofé’s (F.) Orch. (Am.) (v) (Col. 
CB713). 


‘erde Grofé will be remembered as the 
composer of, amongst other works, Metropolis 
and The Mississippi Suite. For a long time 
he was arranger to Paul Whiteman. 

This arrangement and the way it is played 
are more in the spirit of the polite drawing 
room than the ballroom. A good deal of the 
record is vocal by the Rhythm Boys—not 
to be confused with the original group under 
the same name, who consisted of Bing 
Crosby, Harry Barris and Al Rinker. 


Our big love scene (see pp. 369 Feb. and 413 
March). 

**Woods’ (H.) Orch. (v) (Am.) (Decca 
F3899). 


Temptation (see p. 369 Feb.). 
*Loss’ (J.) Band (v) (Edison Bell 5651— 
with In town to-night). 
**Mayhew’s (Nye) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Winner W90). 
*Woods’ (H.) Orch. (Am.) (v) (Decca 
F3900). 


We'll make hay while the sun shines (see 
pp. 369 Feb. and 413 March). 
— (N.) Oreh. (Am.) (v) (Winner 
/90). 


a4 (H.) Oreh. (Am.) (v) (Decca 
73900). 


* 


Good-bye Love 

Good-bye Love. 

****Casa Loma Orch. (Am.) (v) (Bruns. 
01712—with My Love). 


This is where one realises the difference 
between the everyday ‘“‘ commercial ”’ dance 
bands—such as those which have bestowed 
their august attentions on the foregoing 
tunes from “Going Hollywood *°—and a 
band which has ideas as well as artistry. 
Good-bye Love is a sweet record immacu- 
lately played, but that has not prevented 
it from having style. Kenneth Sargent’s 
singing is a feature. 


* 


Jack Ahoy! 
My hat’s on the side of my head (see p. 333 
Jan.). 
**Merrin’s Commanders (v) (Regal- 
Zonophone MR1262—with No more 
heartaches, no more tears). 


* * * 


Jack and Fill 
Faint Harmony (see p. 413 March). 
**B.B.C. Dance Orch. (v) (Col. CB717— 
with the waltz Unless). 
***Stone’s (Lew) Band (v) (Decca F3883— 
with the waltz Unless). 


Two very melodious performances of 
Vivian Ellis’ charming theme. 


Foe Palooka 
Count your blessings (see p. 413 March). 
**Grofé’s (F.) Oreh. (Am.) (v) (Col. 
CB713). 
*King’s (H.) Orch. (Am.) (v) (Winner 
W83). 


Both very sugary—and that’s about all. 


Inka Dinka Doo. 
Love me a little bit less (for both titles see 
p. 414 March). 
*Osborne’s (W.) Orch. (Am.) (v) (Winner 
W886). 


Laughter in the Air 


What is sweeter ? 
*King’s (H.) Orch. (Am.) (v) (Winner 
Ws3). 


More pretty-pretty music. 


* *” 


Let’s Fall in Love 
Let’s fall in love. 
*Duchin’s (E.) Orch. (Am.) (v) (H.M.V. 
B6467). 
*Arnheim’s (Gus) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Bruns. 01710). 


Love is love anywhere. 
*Duchin’s (E.) Orch. (Am.) (v) (H.M.V. 
B6467). 


Gosh, how these Americans love to drown 
themselves in sentiment, and the musician- 
ship they waste on it. That goes for Let’s 
fall in love too. 


*x 


Mr. Whittington 

Selection : First side (fox-trot) introducing : 
Weep no more, my baby and Oceans of time ; 
second side (quick-step) introducing: The 
sun is round the corner, Who do you think you 
are ? and Oceans of time. 

***Hartley’s (F.) Orch. (v) (Decca F3918). 


* * * 


Moulin Rouge 


Boulevard of Broken Dreams. 
***Ambrose’s Orch. (v) (Bruns. 01721— 
with Wagon Wheels). 
**Kemp’s (Hal) Orch. (Am.) (v) (Decca 
F3903). 


This song might well have been dedicated 
to all those who, like myself, wade through 
the monthly outpourings to find for you 
among the morass of fulsome blatherings of 
so-called love a few bright and catchy tunes. 

The bands have done the best they could 
in the circumstances, but what chance have 
they against such a reek of slop? 


Coffee in the morning, kisses at night. 

**Arnheim’s Orch. (Am.) (v) (Bruns. 
01710). 

**Duchin’s Orch. (Am.) (v) (H.M.V. 
B6462—with Masquerading in the 
name of love by Don Bestor’s Orch.). 

***Stone’s (Lew) Band (v) (Decca F3905— 
with Wagon Wheels). 


If I say this is better, you will probably 
accuse me of inconsistency, because it is 


another ‘“‘melody”’ number. The fact of 
the matter is, however, that the line between 
where sentiment loses its charm and becomes 
nauseating is very fine. This song is just the 
right side of that line and Lew Stone’s tuneful 
version has helped to keep it there, even if 
the others have done more than they need 
have to drag it over. 


Song of Surrender (waltz). 
**King’s (H.) Orch. (Am.) (v) (Decca 
F3903). 
***King’s (Wayne) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Bruns. 01716—with the waltz Poor 
Little Flower). 


* * *” 


My Weakness 


Be Careful. 
Gather lip rouge while you may (see p. 414 
March). 
***Martin’s (F.) Orch. (Am.) (v) Bruns. 
01717). 


These may consist of but little more than 
what have now become clichés in dance 
interpretation, but the band undoubtedly 
has efficiency. Further, it makes its records 
bright and danceable—which is an even 
bigger point in its favour. Both sides 
feature a guitar player who knows how. 


* * * 


Sporting Love 

Have a Heart. 

****Noble’s (Ray) Orch. (v) (H.M.V. B6459 
—with the waltz It’s time to say 
good-night). 


What an orgy of sighs and blushes some of 
those American dance bands would have had 
with a tune like this. But not so Ray Noble. 
He just says ‘Swing it, boys,” and off they go 
on another of those bright and interesting 
arrangements which build up steadily to a 
last chorus that is quite exhilarating. A 
cigar to you, Ray, for that jolly smile that is 
in all your records. 


* * * 


Take a Chance 
Eadie was a lady (see pp. 333 Jan., 370 Feb. 
and 414 March). 
**Sylva’s (L.) Band (v) (Rex 8106—with 
The Buggy Song). 


* * * 


Turkey Time 
Sun in my eyes. 
**Somers’ (Debroy) Band (v) (Col. CB711 
—with Little Dutch Clock). 


Bill Somers has not quite reached the 
real dance band style yet, but he has got as 
far as the modern theatre orchestra, which 
is a long way ahead of the brass band he 
loved so dearly in earlier days. 


* * * 


Way to Love (The) 
In a one-room flat (see p. 414 March). 
It’s oh! it’s ah! it’s wonderful (see p. 414 
March). 
*Kahn’s (Art) Orch. (Am.) (v) (Winner 
W84). 


Dear me, they do make some naughty 
noise in that one-room flat. The other side 
may be gh! and ah! but it’s not wonderful. 
Still, it passes muster for a star. 

Epcar Jackson. 
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SOUND-FILM 


REPRODUCTION FOR HOME 


USE 


by H. WOLFSON, B.Sc., F.T.S. 


HE recording of music upon a gramophone disc, and its 

subsequent reproduction by electrical means, has reached a 
high standard of perfection, but the disc record possesses 
several disadvantages which would seem to indicate that it 
should not be regarded by any means as the only commercial 
method of purveying recorded sound. 

[The advent of the talking picture, and of sound-on-film 
recording, has led many people to believe that here at last 
is an entirely new and revolutionary method of sound recording 
and reproduction which is capable of giving a most satisfying 
performance as regards the three essentials, viz. high-quality 
sound, long programmes without attention, and freedom from 
background noise. 

So far, in this country at least, this system has made no 
headway, for a variety of reasons, which it is not my intention 
to discuss. This does not mean, of course, that the gramophone 
record companies in this country have been inactive ; in fact, 
there is much evidence that active research is being carried 
out along these lines. 

On the Continent, however, much more has been heard of 
fairly successful efforts to place on the market sound-film 
records and the attendant reproducing equipment, or sound- 
head, designed for use in conjunction with existing electrical 
reproducers or radio-gramophones. It is my intention in this 
article to give a brief survey of the most important inventions 
in this field. 

A brief recapitulation of the principles involved in sound- 
film recording and reproduction for the benefit of those 
readers not familiar with this subject would seem to be 
desirable. 

The sound to be recorded is picked up by a microphone and 
the resultant electric current is amplified by a low-frequency 
amplifier. The output from this amplifier is fed to some form 
of “ light-valve,’’ which reproduces in the form of light varia- 
tions the variation in microphone current corresponding to 
the sound waves. These light variations are photographed 
upon a photographic film which moves regularly and con- 
tinuously past the recording aperture. The record may be 
either of two main types, variable density or variable area. 

For the purpose of home use, the variable area system has 
many advantages, and this type of record will be considered 
throughout the present article. From the negative record 
obtained in this way a positive print is made, and this has the 
appearance of Fig. 1. 

If now this sound trace or record be passed through what 
we term a sound-head, it can be made to yield a reproduction of 
the original sounds. The sound-head consists in essence of a 
lamp and associated optical system, together with a photo- 
electric cell ; and some form of sprocket system to move the 
film steadily through the “‘ gate,’’ which serves to position the 
film accurately in the head. The optical system is arranged 
so as to produce upon the film a narrow slit of light, of length 
corresponding to the width of the sound trace, and one thou- 
sandth of an inch in width. The varying area of the sound trace 
is used to modulate this constant intensity slit source, i.e. to 
vary its intensity, and the light modulations so obtained are in 
fact an exact counterpart of the light variations of the recording 
light valve. This modulated light is focussed upon a photo- 
electric cell, which converts the light variations into minute 
electric current variations. After amplification by a low- 
frequency amplifier, the current variations so produced are 
fed to a loud- speaker. Thus it will be realised that the repro- 
ducing system is the exact reverse of the recording process, 
and that the sound-head can be looked upon as analogous to 
the electric pick-up used for reproducing from disc records. 

Present-day practice, as far as talking picture sound recording 
is concerned, makes use of a transparent celluloid film base 


upon which to photograph the sound, and prints for the 
reproducer are made upon the same medium. It has long been 
realised that the use of celluloid or similar film base for the 
purposes of home sound reproduction would be out of the 
question, first on account of the high initial cost of film stock, 
and in the second place because of the high cost of making 
copies by photographic printing from the original negative. 

There is, however, an alternative which has been tried with 
considerable success. This consists of making the copies on 
a paper tape or “ film,’’ by some type of printing process, and 
reproducing the record in a sound-head so designed that the 
photo-cell picks up light modulations which are reflected from 
the record instead of being transmitted through the film as is 
the case in normal cinematograph technique. In other words, 
the sound-head is episcopic instead of diascopic. 

It must not be thought that this new method is quite as 
straightforward as would appear at first sight. In point of 
fact there are a number of ‘‘ snags”? which have had to be 
overcome before the system reached a stage at which it could 
safely be commercialised. 

A Swedish company have devised a method of recording the 
master negative on a copper tape which has been coated with a 
photo-sensitive layer. By suitable treatment the copper can 
then be etched to form a printing cliché. The surface is then 
electro-plated with nickel, cadmium or chromium to give it a 
hard surface. This printing tape, along with a protective 
cloth tape, is wound on a roller and fixed in a printing machine. 


— SS 


. 1.—A Variable Area Sound 
Record. 














Fie. 2.—Multiple Sound Trace 
Film (Selenophon ‘Co.). 


Here it passes through an inking device, over a printing roller, 
and then comes in contact with a moving paper tape upon 
which it prints a copy of the sound record. Many thousands 
of copies, it is claimed, can be printed in this way at little cost. 

The Selenophon Company, of Vienna, who have been 
responsible for much important work in this field, have shown 
that the printing of records is not so straightforward as it 
appears. Difficulties are experienced in relievo and intaglio 
printing processes, due either to “ shading,” i.e. a squeezing- 
out or enlarging of the print, which results in a loss of definition, 
or to a stepped effect between the printed and the adjacent 
unprinted areas, which gives rise to poor definition in the 
print, with consequent distortion of the reproduced sound. 
Again, using a lithographic method, the print is but an 
imperfect copy of the original. 

Selenophon have proposed the use of an offset printing 
process, a direct transfer of the sound record to a metal plate 
suitable for offset work being effected photographically. They 
claim that photo-mechanical offset printing gives copies which 
are fully equivalent to the original record. In addition, they 
were among the first people to suggest the use of multiple 
parallel sound traces on one paper film, by which method it is 
possible to increase enormously the playing time of a given 
length of film. Since in their system a selenium cell is used to 
effect reproduction, in place of a photo-electric cell, they have 
suggested that each adjacent record be turned about through 
180 degrees, as shown in Fig. 2, in order to compensate for the 
fatigue of that portion of. the selenium cell layer which has 
been exposed to light during the reproduction of the previous 
sound trace. 

(To be continued.) 
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EASTER EGGS 


E read of a wonderful Easter egg which, at the time these 

notes are being written, is locked up in the strong-room at 
Christie’s awaiting public auction. The shell itself is a marvel- 
lous piece of work carried out in white enamel, but the beautiful 
and most delicately designed chicken, nestling inside the 
golden yolk, with its bejewelled eyes, its lovely fashioned feet 
and the jewel case which is ingeniously concealed between 
its wings of gold, almost baffles description. 

It was made in 1888 by one Carl Fabergé, a master craftsman 
of St. Petersburg, to the special order of the Emperor Alexander 
III of Russia for presentation to the Tsarina. So pleased was 
the Tsar with the way in which his order had been executed 
that he gave instructions for a similar egg to be made annually. 
Fabergé, so the story goes, kept the design of each one a close 
secret so that both donor and recipient were kept in pleasurable 
suspense conjecturing what novel form the next Easter egg 
would take. 

What has become of these repeat orders no one seems to 
know. Fabergé flew to Paris when the Russian revolution 
started. It seems, however, that only the first egg has ever 
found its way to the public auction room, and that one is 
indeed an egg of the first water. 

Here is another story, concerning living people this time. 

A Sussex lady, who for years has been so deaf that the 
combination of a pair of lusty lungs and a large ear-trumpet 
only conveyed the faintest of whispers to her weakened 
auricular sense, has by aid of modern science been made to 
hear so well that she can now converse quite easily and freely 
with the rest of her household. She can hear the piano, music 
from the radio or reproduced from records through a gramo- 
phone, all of which had for years been a closed book to her. 

Our own London Editor interested himself in this case and 
eventually persuaded Mr. Balbi, the technical chief of Radio- 
Aid Ltd., to prescribe and make up an instrument which would 
alleviate her deafness. This he did with the astonishing 
success just related. 

This magnificent piece of work was also an Easter egg. 

What has all this to do with music, or gramophones or 
wireless? Just this. There are modern Easter eggs just as 
beautiful, just as marvellous in conception and capable of 
giving even more pleasure than the Fabergé eggs. And they 
are by far less costly. 

Imagine, if you can, the Tsarina in 1888 being presented 
with a 1934 radio-gramophone and a pile of records or a modern 
wireless receiver ; visualise her joy at being able to command 
the world’s finest orchestras, musicians and singers to amuse 
her at a moment’s notice. Imagine the thrill she would get at 
being able to eavesdrop into every country in Europe : lilting 
Viennese waltzes played as only Viennese can interpret them, 
German lieder sung as only German vocalists can render them. 
Would not the lady have gone into greater ecstasies than when 
receiving those “‘ silent ’’ tributes each Easter? Had it been 
possible then for her to make a choice between the egg and the 
marvellous instruments available to-day, perhaps Christie’s 
strong-room would have been a temporary home for radio- 
gramophones, receivers and records. 

Then again, would the good lady of Sussex, had she had the 
opportunity, have chosen the Tsar’s egg and its dainty occupant 
in preference to the instrument which has brought the voices 
she loved and the lustrous jewels in music to her ears? We 
think not. 

At one time you and I would have listened patiently for 
hours to a succession of wax cylinders crudely recorded and 
just as crudely reproduced through an ugly metal horn ; we 
would have listened with uncomfortable earphones about our 
ears straining to catch the faintest whisper of a word or of 
music from the early broadcasting station of the British 


Broadcasting Company. But would we suffer that sort of 
thing now? Still history is for ever repeating itself. There are 
a considerable number of people who spend hours and hours 
straining at the gates of Television which to-day is in that same 
state of immaturity as was the radio and records of yesterday. 

We get more and more blasé: always ready to show our 
displeasure and seldom pausing to count our blessings. The 
rapid progress of wireless, and indeed of most things concerned 
with the reproduction of sound, is making people more cauticus 
than ever. Only to-day (March 8th, 1934) have we received 
a letter from someone about to buy an up-to-the-minute 
radio-gramophone with automatic record changer, who is 
suddenly thrown into doubting the wisdom of his decision by 
an announcement in a Sunday paper. This was to the effect 
that a Frenchman has perfected a method of making an 
inexpensive, non-inflammable, indestructible record which will 
play for two hours and which needs neither needle nor pick-up 
to reproduce it. A spot of light from a small bulb and an 
amplifier are all that is necessary ! 

This ‘‘ Gramofilm,”’ as it has been called, is, we understand, 
just a narrow strip of film on to which sound-waves are trans- 
ferred by a vibrating diamond cutter and is ready to play back 
almost immediately after recording without any intermediary 
developing or printing processes. We foresee difficulties even 
with this method and, although the unexpected is liable to 
happen at any time, we do not advise our friend to withhold 
his protracted purchase on this account. 

Much the same sort of question crops up daily with regard 
to wireless sets; people are still afraid that ‘this year’s 
model ”’ will be totally unsuitable for the conditions obtaining a 
year hence. Not so long ago this was quite true, but with the 
reintroduction and progress that has been made in the super- 
heterodyne type of set, the advent of iron-cored coils and 
automatic volume control, present-day receivers and radio- 
gramophones will be just as capable of dealing with conditions 
in the near future as they are to-day. 

What has been the trend of progress during, say, the last 
two years? There is nothing fundamentally different with 
either conditions or design. Admittedly there have been many 
embellishments introduced,some of which are of the greatest 
benefit to the manufacturer in that they have enabled him to 
reduce production costs and thus the cost to the consumer ; 
but the general performance has not been materially affected. 

We have reached a position now where efficiency and prices 
are more liable to stay put than at any other previous time. 
Take the new H.M.V. and Marconiphone five-valve superhet 
receivers and radio-gramophones, for example; they are 
fundamentally the same as their immediate predecessors, which 
are equally as effective to-day as when they were first produced. 
The chief difference is one of price, and it is very difficult to 
foresee any further reduction in this type of instrument. These 
new models, in our opinion at any rate, represent the finest 
compromise between efficiency and price that ever left the 
Hayes factory. Then, too, analyse the Brunswick range of 
instruments ; much the same remarks apply both as regards 
their prices and potential efficiency a year hence. 

The most effective of recent modifications has been with 
the battery-operated set. The coming of the Quiescent 
Push-Pull and Class B methods of amplification have 
revolutionised the quality and output even of the “ portable ” 
radio set, and have made possible the reproduction of records 
which hitherto was an uneconomical proposition. But even as 
regards this type of instrument—the Columbia battery- 
operated radio-gramophone for example—design has reached 
a fairly stable level. 

This does not mean, of course, that there is now no room for 
progress. Refinements at present to be found on only a few 
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instruments, such as the visual tuning indicators in the 
Brunswick R.G.D. and Ferranti radio-gramophones, diode 
detection and A.V.C., are well worth having, and probably 
advances in valve design will bring with them others equally 
as effective. Present tendencies, however, seem to suggest a 
development of the midget receiver, and this we cannot help 
but think will add nothing to the real value of our instruments. 
There is little possibility of the 1934 receiver or radio-gramo- 
phone becoming obsolete in the near future. 

It is necessary to make this consideration quite clear before 
we urge you to consider your own Easter egg. This, of all 
Easters, is the time to take the plunge. Prices are low, and 
efficiency, quality and reliability are comparatively high. 

Our views on the individual products of the leading firms 
have been given from month to month as the instruments have 
appeared. One piece of advice, however, we would offer with 
all the emphasis of which we are capable. That is, not to 
choose an instrument casually or solely by reference to the 
recommendations of friends or even our own reviews. It 
really is important that you should make some comparative 
tests for yourself. All that another person, even the most 
expert reviewer, can do for you is to indicate which instruments 


he regards as reliable and what in his judgment are the notable 
characteristics. His standard of performance, however, may 
not be yours, and although his’may, and probably will, ulti- 
mately prove to be the more important so far as the general 
development of the art is concerned, yours is the one that 
matters most at the time of purchasing. 

Do not, above all, be inveigled into buying an instrument 
from some hanger-on who can get it for you “ cheap.’ You 
may find it cheap in all respects and dear at any price. Service 
and reputation for square dealing are the things that really 
count. So go to a reliable firm where you can hear and compare 
all the leading makes: Brunswick, Columbia, Ferranti, 
G.E.C., H.M.V., Marconiphone, McMichael and Murphy. 

There are many such dealers up and down the country, 
though possibly few to rank with the company we are fortunate 
to have round us in the metropolis : Gramophone Exchange, 
Imhofs, Keith Prowse, and Rimington, Van Wyck. 

When you have decided and you are sitting in your com- 
fortable chair beside the fire, just muse awhile how unfortunate 
the Tsarina with her wonderful but mute Easter egg must have 
been. Which would you prefer? 

as Be 


TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Ferranti “ Arcadia ” Radio-Gramophone 
Price 35 guineas 
Specification. 

Oscillator and First Detector :—Ferranti VHT4 Valve. 

I.F. Stage :—Ferranti VPT4 Valve. 

Second Detector and L.F. Stage :—Ferranti H4D Valve. 

Output Stage :—Ferranti LP4 Valve. 

H.T Rectifier :—Ferranti R4. 

L.F. Coupling :— Resistance Capacity. 

Loudspeaker :—Ferranti Electro-Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :—Step-down Transformer. 

Motor :—Induction Type. 

Pick-up :— Garrard. 

Wavelength Range :—200-550 and 800-2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 40-100 cycles. 

Undistorted Output :—2} watts (approz.). 

Tone Control, Visual Tuning Indicator, Automati 

Control, and Provision for Auxiliary Speaker. 


Volume 





Here is a radio-gramophone which includes nearly every 
modern idea; and although the specification above shows that 
four valves are used in the radio and audio frequency stages, 
it is really a six-stage combination. The functions of oscillator 
and detector are performed, not by a single valve as in many 
instruments of a similar kind, but by a Ferranti heptode valve 
which is virtually two distinct valves enclosed within the 
confines of a single glass envelope. Then, too, the functions of 
second detector and low-frequency amplifier are carried out by 
a Ferranti double-diode-triode valve which is also two valves 
in one, having common filament and cathode elements. The 
intermediate frequency stage makes use of a variable-mu H.F. 
pentode valve, which is more efficient than the average 
variable-mu valve of the ordinary screened-grid type. Other 
features of note are the inclusion of A.V.C., a small milliameter 
for indicating the correct tuning point of any given station 
providing, of course, the signal received is strong enough to 
vary the current by a sufficient amount, and a switch for 
disconnecting the internal speaker when it is desired to work 
an auxiliary speaker in another room. 

The general conduct of the instrument, either as a radio 
receiver or as a reproducer of records, is in accordance with 
what one anticipates from a schematic arrangement such as 
this. There is a high degree of selectivity which ensures the 
reception—one at a time—of all the more important European 
transmitters, and some of the smaller “ fry ”’ as well ; there is 


not much trouble as regards second channel interference or 
with the fading of even the notable culprits such as Fécamp 
or the Irishman, Athlone. 

On the reproducing side we found the tone-control quite a 
useful adjunct in toning down some of the more boisterous 
transmissions and recordings, but in the majority of cases a 
position giving maximum treble response was the one we used 
at normal listening strength. Then there is a nice balance 
between the extremes of the scale, not too much surface noise 
from records, and an attack and detailed rendering of most 
classes of music; piano and string tone being particularly 
smooth. As a matter of general principle, we should have 
preferred to have available an increased treble response in the 
tone control setting. That view we hold about most instru- 
ments that we have tested. Apart from this general point, we 
have only one other criticism 
and this quite possibly only 
relates to our particular 
sample ; the speaker did not 
take kindly to the full input 
from a heavy recording or 
from a broadcast symphony 
orchestra or dance band. 
There is an _ intermittent 
buzzing and inclination to 
chatter in crescendo or other 
loud passages just as if the 
larger amplitudes cause the 
speech coil of the speaker to 
foul the centre pole piece. 

The mechanical construc- 
tion of this radio-gramophone 
is of a high order and quite 
in keeping with the name of 
Ferranti. The tuning scales, 
for example, are illuminated 
and calibrated in metres, the 
calibrations being magnified 
through lenses—one for the 
medium waveband and one 
for the long waveband—the 
appropriate scale being illuminated according to the setting 
of the waveband switch. There are five controls, namely, 
combined mains and wavechange switch, tuner, and manual 
volume control, all on the main panel ; a diminutive knob above 
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the speaker grille operates the tone control; and the radio 
to gramophone switch control is located on the unit plate of 
the motor and is connected to the switch on the chassis by a 
long metal spindle. 


The R.G.D. Radio-Gramophone, Model 702 Auto 
Price 67 guineas 
Specification. 


H.F. Stage :—Osram VMS4 Valve. 

Oscillator :—Osram MH L4 Valve. 

First Detector :—Osram VMS4B Valve. 

I.F. Stage :—Osram VMS4B Valve. 

Second Detector and L.F. Stage :—Osram MH D4 Valve. 

Power Stage :— Mazda P P3/250 Valve. 

H.T. Rectifier :—Mazda U U/120/350 Valve. 

L.F. Coupling :— Resistance- Capacity. 

Loudspeakers :—Matched Pair Electro-Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Voltage Range :—190-250 A.C. ; 40-60 cycles. 

Automatic Record Changer :— Garrard. 

Tone Control, Automatic Volume Control, Visual Tuning 

Indicator, and Provision for Auxiliary Speakers. 
Although the general design of this instrument has much in 

common with other radio-gramophones of the same calibre it 
possesses features that are not yet universal practice. For 
example, there is a visual tuning indicator which simplifies 
correct tuning and which, in a superheterodyne of high 
selectivity such as this one, is so essential for best quality on 
radio ; there are two speakers obviously very carefully matched, 
one to take care of the high frequencies and the other of the 
low frequencies. The baffle on which they are mounted is set 


at an angle so that the sound waves are projected upwards, thus 
avoiding partial absorption almost at the source by room 
furnishings—carpets, rugs, heavily upholstered settees and 
the like. 

That all these embellishments are warranted one has ample 
proof by the quality of reproduction the instrument gives on 


radio and from records. There is no troublesome peakiness 
either of high or low frequency, not even with the full 24 watts 
passing through the speakers ; and yet there is all the vigour 
and punch that is reminiscent of the original broadcast or 
recorded orchestra. At high volume levels there is some 
hardness of tone with the tone control set high ; but this we 
regard as a virtue and not a defect. We prefer to have a tone 
control in which the maxi- 
mum high note response is 
normally excessive. In this 
case a much more satisfactory 
range of control is available. 
With transients reproduced as 
cleanly and decisively as they 
are here it is not surprising 
to find first-class piano tone, 
deep and broad and not too 
resonant ; but whatever input, 
voice or instrument, or com- 
bination of instruments, is 
fed into this R.G.D. one may 
be sure of hearing a very 
satisfactory rendering. 

The record changer is simi- 
lar to the one we reviewed in 
the December 1932 issue and 
is of the type that plays 
either eight 10- or 12-inch 
records at one loading and 
will repeat or reject any 

record by the actuation of a mechanical switch. It is of 
interest to note that the pick-up incorporated in this unit has a 
totally different characteristic from the one fitted in the Garrard 
unit reviewed earlier. We did not take readings of the output 
at various frequencies ; that wasn’t necessary ; the quality and 
intensity of the surface noise and the record reproduction told 
the story almost in detail, The “tight ” strings we complained 


about in the December 1932 review and the intense surface 
noise are non-existent in the unit incorporated here ; scratch is 
distributed and has that crackling quality which to an 
experienced listener is an almost certain indication of a smooth 
high note response. 

The station-getting capabilities of the radio frequency side 
are as extensive as anyone could wish. There are programmes 
available from every corner of Europe and without inter- 
ference from each other. Moreover, those stations noted for 
fading are held at uniform volume levels for considerable 
periods by the action of the automatic volume control. 


The “ Expert”? Logarithmic Baffle. Price 20guineas 

In a review of the Expert Senior P.M. Speaker, published in 
August 1933, we passed a remark to the effect that a little 
extra punch and depth would probably improve the general 
performance. Readers will remember that our tests in that 
instance were carried out with the speaker fitted to the Expert 
fire-screen type baffle, the back of which is faced with Treetex 
in order to minimise sympathetic resonance. 

Fortunately we were 
able to test this new 
logarithmic baffle of Mr. 
Ginn’s with the same 
speaker. There is no 
doubt whatsoever about 
the result. The loading 
properties of the baffle, 
though not so effective 
as those of a longer and 
bigger horn, have just 
the effect we anticipated. 
There is a deeper, more 
solid and smoother bass 
and an appreciable 
broadening of the middle 
register without the 
slightest suggestion of 
coloration due to baffle 
resonance. Moreover, the 
normally bright treble 
of the speaker is 
smoothed and the gener- 
al characteristic cleaned 
up without any tendency 
to hardness or keenness 

when large inputs are handled. 

The secret of the success of this baffle, and it has similar 
effects on other speakers we tried, does not lie entirely with its 
loading properties or the contour ; much of its effectiveness is 
due to the very careful consideration that has been given to 
the construction. Theory and mathematics are of little avail 
if the practical and manual sides do not receive their quota of 
thought and care. Fortunately the ratio in this case is about 1:1. 

The flare, which is about 30 in. square, is a laminated con- 
struction with an absorbent core, the material used being 
similar in texture to Treetex or Cellotex. This is faced on both 
sides with plywood and veneered, in our specimen, with walnut. 
In adopting this form of assembly, great care has to be taken 
to ensure uniform surface contact between the laminations, 
otherwise much of the damping effect would be nullified and 
may even lead to the introduction of extraneous buzzings and 
rattlings. In this respect, and indeed throughout the whole 
assembly, the cabinet maker has contributed his share in a 
really thorough manner. The baffle is as ‘‘ dead” as the 
proverbial piece of mutton and there seems to be little chance of 
sporadic contact developing. 

We regard this baffle as an excellent combination of efficiency 
with the ssthetic and musical tastes of the connoisseur ; it is 
a real de-luxe component which, by the very nature of its 
construction, would be very difficult to manufacture under 
mass-production conditions ; in the circumstances the price 
is quite a reasonable one. 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


by P. WILSON 


Horns 

Before I start to discuss some of the special problems to 
which I referred Jast month, it will be well to summarise a few 
of the more important characteristics of horns generally. 

At one time folk used to call the horn in a gramophone a 
resonator ; and sometimes it was referred to as an amplifier. 
It is important to appreciate that both these ideas were wrong. 
It is true that a much louder sound is obtained with a horn 
than without one ; but the action is quite different from that 
which we usually associate with either resonators or amplifiers. 
Rather is it analogous to that of an output transformer in a 
wireless set in so far as it ensures that the vibrating diaphragm 
is working into a suitable load. 

When a diaphragm, or a piston, is working into open space, 
it has very little load on it and therefore very little energy is 
required to move it. Moreover, such opposition to motion as 
there is, is largely due to the inertion and the spring control of 
the moving parts. The air resistance is not very great. To 
communicate energy in the form of sound vibrations to the air, 
therefore, either comparatively large amplitudes of motion are 
required, or the vibrating surface has to be large. 

These aspects of the matter are well illustrated in the 
ordinary moving-coil speaker. Both methods are inefficient 
and unsatisfactory. Large amplitudes lead to difficulties in 
regard to the motion of the coil in the magnetic gap ; and a 
large surface to some extent defeats its own object because the 
increase of size means at the same time increase of inertia and 
troublesome resonance effects as well as attenuation of high 
notes. 

The attachment of a horn achieves two things. First, it puts 
an increased load on the diaphragm by limiting the lateral 
dispersion of the sound-waves. In this way, for a given 
amplitude of motion, more energy is transmitted to the air in 
the horn. In the second place, by flaring out to a larger area 
at the open end, the horn enables a greater proportion of the 
energy to be transferred to the open air. 

So much has become fairly common knowledge in recent 
years. What is not so generally appreciated is that the 
increased efficiency of radiation means that the waves are 
more nearly plane waves. The radiation resistance of a piston 
source is at its maximum when the radiation is in the form of 
plane waves. This applies both at the throat of the horn and 
at its mouth. We can therefore see at once that the most 
efficient horn for given throat and mouth diameters is that 
which will the most nearly ensure and maintain a plane wave- 
form. 

This consideration suggests that the best shape of horn will 
lie somewhere between a parallel tube of the diameter of the 
throat and a conical horn of the given throat and mouth 
diameters. For the transmission in a tube of constant bore is 
in the form of plane waves, while that in a cone is in the form of 
spherical waves. In no flaring horn can we expect to obtain 
truly plane waves. For the wave-fronts must be at right 
angles both to the axis of the horn and to the walls of the horn, 
if transmission without reflection is to be secured. 


Frequency Charactertstics 

So much for efficiency in general. What about the frequency 
characteristics? Here, fortunately, the same tale is to be told. 
The only conduit known that treats all frequencies alike is a 
smooth, rigid, parallel-bore tube of infinite length. The effect 
of shortening the conduit is to introduce resonances. The 
effect of increasing the amount of flare in a given length of 
horn is to attenuate the response to low frequencies. 

These effects have been both calculated and measured for 


horns of a number of different contours. The simplest case to 
deal with is that of the conical horn, whose properties were 
worked out by Lord Rayleigh nearly sixty years ago. In this, 
of course, the diameters increase by equal steps at equal 
distances along the axis: that is, in arithmetical progression. 
The other case that has received somewhat detailed treatment 
in recent years is that of the exponential horn, in which case the 
diameters increase by the same multiple for equal distances 
along the axis: i.e., they are in geometrical progression. In 
the case of the conical horn the calculations are accurate ; for 
the exponential horn, however, they are only approximate 
since in this case the waves are usually assumed to be plane, 
which they certainly are not. In the book by Mr. Webb and 
myself the effect of this assumption has been explored and has 
been found to be almost negligible. A modified exponential 
horn was there worked out, assuming the waves to be spherical, 
and the contour was found to be very little different from that 
of the ordinary exponential horn, but on the whole to lie 
inside the latter : i.e., nearer to the parallel tube and farther 
from the conical horn. The “ ideal ’’ exponential horn is one 
in which the areas of successive wave-fronts increase 
exponentially and its contour will lie somewhere between the 
two but nearer to the modified shape. 

All the calculations that have hitherto been made refer to 
the “ideal” exponential horn. It may well be asked why in 
this case one does not straightway go for this ideal shape. The 
answer is that no method of mathematical construction is 
known for doing this except by a series of approximations. 
Curiously enough, I found some years ago that if a papier 
maché horn is made on a former designed to the ordinary 
exponential contour the shrinkage of the papier maché when 
drying, besides lifting the horn off the former, was just about 
sufficient to convert the horn into a modified exponential horn 
as defined above. 

The efficiency of a horn as 
a transmitter of sound waves, 
and apart from the reson- 
ances introduced by limita- 
tion of length, is represented 
by a quantity known as 
the ‘‘ power factor.”” This is 
usually expressed as a per- 
centage, maximum efficiency 
being, of course, 100 per cent. 
For comparison, curves A and 
B are given showing the power factor at different frequencies of 
conical (A) and ideal exponential (B) horns of the same 
throat and mouth openings. The superiority of the exponential 
shape is at once apparent. 

These, however, are not the only possible shapes for a 
flaring horn. What about other curves? Well, various 
curves have been studied but none has given such a nearly 
constant power factor for different frequencies as the ex- 
ponential. Quite recently we have been hearing a good deal 
about the tractrix horn. So far as I know its characteristics 
have not been worked out in detail. I had hoped to find some- 
thing about them in Mr. Voigt’s patent. But I was dis- 
appointed. The argument given there in favour of the tractrix 
was somewhat sketchy and looked to me suspiciously like a 
vicious circle. In so far as I could find anything in it, the 
effect was that since the wave-front in the horn should be 
spherical and of the same curvature throughout, therefore the 
appropriate curve is the tractrix. Granting the premises the 
conclusion is sound. But I don’t see why one should grant 
the premises ; indeed, I have already given some reasons above 
why, from the point of view of efficiency at all events, the 
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wave-fronts should be as nearly plane as possible. At the 
moment, therefore, all I can say is that I remain unconvinced. 
I am attempting to carry out a detailed analysis for myself, 
but I may be held up by my rusty mathematics and cannot, 
therefore, promise to come to a definite conclusion one way 
or the other within any limited time. In my next article, 
however, I will give particulars of the geometrical construction 
of both exponential and tractrix curves. In the meantime it 


should be observed that the fact that the modified exponential 
horn, which assumed spherical waves, differed very little in 
shape from the ordinary exponential horn, which assumed 
plane waves, seems to be a strong argument in favour of the 
exponential horn. For if the object is situated between the 
jaws of a vice, the closer those jaws are to each other the 
nearer they must be to the object ! 


TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Personal Recording 

We drew attention in our February 1934 issue to a new type 
of home-recording dise—the Parmeko—which is sponsored in 
this country by Partridge and Mee Ltd. Our own particular 
efforts of recording on the semi-plastic surface of this disc, 
though productive of easily the best results we have ever heard 
from home-made records, have been put completely in the 
shade by recordings which we helped to make through the 
medium of the experimental model of the recently produced 
Parmeko recording equipment. 

So good was the reproduction of the London Editor’s voice 
(re-recorded from an H.M.V. pressing) that when the record 
was played later to our Technical Adviser and others they were 
under the impression that the H.M.V. dise was being repro- 
duced. Surface noise was comparatively low and consonants 
reproduced with a clarity that we have yet to hear from metal 
records. Moreover, there was no shadow of doubt as to the 
identity of the speaker. 

Much of the success is, we believe, attributable to the method 
of correcting electrically for deficiencies in the actual mechani- 
cal recording. This is done quite effectively without adding 
appreciably to the intensity of the surface noise. 

The equipment, which consists of microphone, recording 
head, and compensated amplifier, is really a first-class job and 
in quite a different category from the comparatively inexpen- 
sive gear that has previously appeared on the market. 


A Record Recital 

The first of the record recitals recently inaugurated by 
Mr. E.M. Ginn and Mr. Rimington, of Rimington, Van Wyck, 
although greeted with much approval, was totally eclipsed by 
the subsequent one held on Tuesday, March 6th, at the Café 
Marguerite in Soho Square. The rendezvous had perforce to be 
changed from 10a Soho Square to the Marguerite because of 
the inability of Mr. Ginn’s showroom to seat the audience 
comfortably. It would be a pity to have to make another 
change as the room at the Marguerite is almost ideal for 
informal functions such as these, but if there are many more 
acceptors of Messrs. Ginn and Rimington’s open invitation, 
there will be no alternative. About seventy people thoroughly 
enjoyed the well-balanced programme of records ; the recent 
H.M.V. recording of the Busch Quartet playing Beethoven’s 
Quartet in C minor, Op. 59, No.3, was accorded an outburst of 
applause which even developed into mild cheering. This in 
itself is significant of the informal atmosphere which has 
prevailed at these meetings and undoubtedly it is the right 
atmosphere to cultivate. 


The New Murphy Receiver 

We particularly like the appearance of the new Murphy 
receiver—the A.24. We are told that it is a downright good 
job, very much better in fact that the A.4 which is now with- 
drawn. The A.4 was a splendid little receiver, and if, as Mr. 
Murphy says, and we have no reason at all for doubting his 
judgment, the A.24 is definitely superior both as regards 
general radio efficiency and in regard to its tonal purity, then 
it is indeed an instrument which must not be overlooked by 
potential purchasers. The circuit includes many modern 
refinements including—but perhaps we had better reserve 
details until such times as when we have one in the London 
Office for test. And that won’t be long! 


Columbia 

Why all this silence about Columbia? It is rather ominous, 
There’s something in the wind, but what we cannot quite make 
out. The whisperings we hear are very faint and quite unin- 
telligible as yet. We have our own ideas, of course, but perhaps 
it would not be politic to put them into black and white ; not 
just yet at any rate. 


Erratum 

We regret the error in the spelling of the name of one of tlie 
newly appointed directors of F. E. Godfrey Radio Ltd. The 
gentleman’s name in question was given as Mr. A. D. Befant. 
The “f” is the offender—Besant is the correct spelling. 
And ’struth, we didn’t get Commander E. R. Lewes’ name 
right either! How unreliable these telephone messages are ! 


Oildag 

Those of you who are motorists probably know all about 
“* Oildag,”’ but for the benefit of readers who have never heard 
of it before here is a note taken from the Technical Bulletin 
distributed by E. G. Acheson Ltd., the makers, who offer 
copies of the pamphlet free upon the receipt of 14$d. in stamps. 
The address is 40 Wood Street, London, S.W.1. 

** Colloidal-graphited oil, sold under the trade mark ‘ Oildag,’ 
is composed of mineral oil and a very unctuous grade of 
abrasive-free electric furnace graphite which has been reduced 
to colloidal dimensions—a condition permitting it to remain 
suspended in oil indefinitely and enabling it to stay with the 
oil even in its passage through the pores of filter paper or up 
the capillaries of a wick.” 

Just the thing forthe gears and bearings of a sluggish electric 
or spring gramophone motor. At any rate we found it an 
excellent lubricating media in such cases. A little “‘ Oildag ” 
smeared on tuning dial mechanisms, or on the bearings of 
“‘ sticky ’ tuning condensers, or the back pivots of a pick-up 
arm makes a deal of difference to the smoothness of movement. 

The same firm also produce a very high grade graphite 
especially suitable for the “‘ lubrication ”’ of those gramophone 
records which fibre and other non-metallic needle users have 
difficulty in negotiating without needle-point breakdowns. 





“SOUND” 


The reproduction of gramophone records for dancing 
or entertainment in large rooms or halls requires an 
amplifier giving an A.C, output in excess of 5 watts. 
The design of gramophone amplifiers of this type is 


work for sound engineers. ‘‘ Tannoy” have a 
unique experience in this field and will gladly 
advise you on all problems of power amplification. 


Write or phone: 
THE 


-souro” TANNOY 


PEOPLE gone 


GUY R. FOUNTAIN LTD. 
CANTERBURY GROVE, WEST NORWOOD 
LONDON, S.E.27 - Phone: STREATHAM 6730 

— AND BRANCHES — 
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COLLECTORS’ 


[Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped, addressed envelope. | 


Y postbag can often be relied upon to produce a sprinkling 

of letters from readers who, while not actually collectors, 
are mildly interested in the quasi-historical character of these 
notes. If I had a taste or talent for statistical returns (which 
heaven forbid !), my accumulated correspondence could show 
that this interest in personal associations has very often resulted 
in the birth of a new collection of early records. There are 
still plenty of correspondents who are kind enough to express 
their pleasure in reminiscences of old times and old singers, 
and who have so far escaped the collecting fever. Let them 
not flatter themselves too far, however; and let them take 
warning from the fate of others who have ventured into this 
very harmless looking trap. The subtle part about it is that the 
victims generally lay their own bait, in the form of a record, 
accidentally discovered, which may turn out to be of value : 
enquiries follow, and they are lost. 

Some of these who have fallen by the wayside have met with 
truly astonishing success, and keep me regularly informed of 
the progress of their collections, and of the pleasure and 
interest in searching and discovering. Others have been less 
fortunate ; heartbreaking tales of disappointment, green-eyed 
jealousy, and a humorous sense of grievance sometimes reach 
me from would-be collectors who want to know what I propose 
to do about it! 

It is natural enough that non-collectors who seek information 
(and their enquiries are always welcomed) should, in the way 
of the world, pass a pleasant remark apropos “ C.C.”—and 
these remarks are welcome also ; but I was somewhat staggered 
by the candour of a Public School correspondent who prefaced 
his enquiry with the remark that he had taken THE 
(GRAMOPHONE for three years, but had never read Collectors’ 
Corner! I had to read this bit twice before fully taking it in, 
and so was able to avoid choking badly over my coffee. No 
doubt my correspondent had thought ‘‘ C.C.”’ “ pretty foul,” 
but I will wager that, prompted by the subtle influence of 
that set of early records, whose siren song had lured him in 
this direction, he will be reading this instalment at least. The 
enquiry had to do with the numbering of Caruso’s early records 
as set out in Mr. Drummond’s complete list published in the 
January issue ; and as it is not the only one, I may say here 
that in,cases where early records remain in the catalogues and 
are renumbered in accordance with the present system, Mr. 
Drummond has used the new numbers instead of the old. 


WONDER why it is that so few of the historical Black 


Labels come to light in comparison with the red 
“ celebrities.”” In the very early days of 1902 and 1903 there 
was a fairly distinct line of demarcation between the records 
by those artists whose voices recorded and reproduced 
particularly well, and others of higher artistic standing whose 
records were then considered less satisfactory. Present 
facilities have, as I have pointed out before, levelled these up 
and improved reproduction all round, but the fact remains 
that there are a few artists whose records seem to have 
vanished, and it is also a fact that these are among the latter 
group. In some cases these groups overlapped, in both 
directions: thus we have Perceval Allen, who was the first large- 
scale recorder of the gentler sex, and whose records of 1902 
and 1903 are not at all uncommon. Some collectors may have 
discovered for themselves that a number of her 1902 records 
were re-recorded in 1903—the same catalogue number being 
used, but followed by a X, as was done in the case of certain of 
Caruso’s ; and as might be expected, the 1902 copies of such 
titles would be valuable ‘‘ album specimens.” 

Miss Allen’s original repertoire began with the ballads then 


CORNER 


so much in vogue, but her work for the Gramophone Company 
continued for many years, and covered much ground, including 
Strauss’ Electra, and very numerous part-songs and duets. 
Among women recorders she was the only one of the pioneers 
to continue her work without a break for so long a period. 
Another soprano of repute, who was also a good recorder, was 
Kate Cove, whose record of Gounod’s Serenade was a sort of 
stock soprano record for serious gramophonists. Judging by 
her records, of which I have three or four, her voice was a 
very light soprano, chiefly distinguished for its easy delivery 
and flexibility. Whisper and I shall hear, as sung in her 
ingenuous and almost schoolroom manner, has the true 
*‘ period ’’ atmosphere, which would be entirely lost upon 
anybody under the age of ——— (the blank to be filled in accord- 
ing to taste). 

We know all about Andrew Black; he was a splendid singer 
and recorder ; so far as recording is concerned his voice was at 
its best in 1902 ; four out of the six records of this year were 
re-recorded from 1904 to 1906, probably to satisfy the demand 
for orchestral accompaniments. I would name Thou’rt 
passing hence as the title among Black’s records most difficult 
to acquire, and the Curate Song as his most successful. 

The possessor of a copy of Fairy Lullaby, by Louise Dale, 
may consider himself fortunate. It was the only record made 
by this distinguished concert singer, who is the wife of 
Hamilton Earle, the very fine English bass who was frequently 
in the casts of Covent Garden at the turn of the century. 
Hamilton Earle made three 10-inch records in 1902, and three 
12-inch in 1903, all of which may be accounted as rarities. 
One of the errors in the ‘‘ Who’s Who ”’ was to name his 02012 
as Vulcan’s Song: I do not know Philémon et Baucis, but 
having acquired the record, I believe the air to be that of 
Jupiter; at any rate, it is very finely sung. 

The records of Evangeline Florence also are rarely met with. 
Her strength lay in her remarkable upper register, and gramo- 
phonists of that period instinctively shrank from any higher 
notes in soprano singers than were absolutely necessary. Her 
record of April Morn—a bustling and robust Waltz Song— 
would be a good test record when buying a gramophone ; a 
really good one would just handle it. It is, nevertheless, one of 
the most lifelike records I have, and a very highly finished 
performance. 

Richard Green was a noteworthy baritone in his day, and 
sometimes sang important réles at the Opera. Only one of his 
records, however, have I found— The Devout Lover. He did not 
record nearly so well as William Paull or Andrew Black : why, 
therefore, spend five shillings on him? That, probably, was the 
attitude. 


The tenor William Green was “featured” (a generation 
before this excruciating misuse of the word) by G. & T. in 
1903. I joyfully accepted a copy of O Vision entrancing from 
a collector who did not value it, and so possess what, to the 
best of my knowledge, may be the only surviving example by 
a tenor who, if not of particularly pleasing quality, was an 
artist and singer of the front rank. 

Alice Esty’s records are more frequently met with; and this 
is odd, because, although a really charming singer, she recorded 
rather badly. As leading soprano in the palmy days of the 
Moody-Manners Opera Company in 1903, she was much before 
the public, who greatly admired her Leonora and Margaret, 
and other réles I have forgotten. The Company played Faust 
at Covent Garden in the autumn of 1903 in superb style and 
with a distinguished cast ; certainly I have never seen so fine 
an all-round performance since—and I have seen a terrible 
number—and I was a thrilled young man when, a few years 
later, I had the pleasure of meeting my first Margaret in private 
life. The record of the final trio in Faust, of 1905, was a 
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thrilling affair ; in this Mme. Esty was joined with fine energy 
by John Harrison and the marvellous Peter Dawson, who gets 
better and better with each successive decade. 

Of extreme rarity are the records of Esther Palliser, a very 
well-known light prima donna in the ’nineties. I have already 
referred to her association with David Bispham in La Basoche, 
and I think I am right in saying that she took part in Ivanhoe. 
She also appeared at the Opera. I dimly remember her record 
of The Sweetest Flower that blows, a song which recalls delight- 
fully sentimental associations, and times when the future 
might have held anything ! 

Only one record was made by that superb opera singer 
Joseph O’Mara; it dates from 1902, an Irish ballad. The only 
copy which we know of is, very appropriately, in the wonderful 
collection of Mr. R. E. Garnett. Mr. O’Mara’s work for opera 
will be well known to many, and ceased only with his death 
a few years ago. In his prime he had the real tenor voice and a 
fine dramatic instinct : he was the best Tannhauser I have 
seen, and his Canio was second only to that of de Lucia; and 
yet neither of these two masters of the réle has left us a record 
of Vesti la giubba. 

The foregoing will give some indication, I hope, of the 
historical interest which exists in the number of records of the 
Black Label section which have so far evoked but little enquiry 
from collectors. To English collectors, at least, they are of 
importance, and their names should not be allowed to fall into 
oblivion. 


SUGGESTION in last month’s GRAMOPHONE that Louise 

Kirkby Lunn’s record of Mon ceur s’ouvre a toi voix 
might be “‘treated’’ may not strictly be a matter for ‘C.C.,” 
but may I be permitted to suggest that if anything of the 
kind is thought necessary or desirable, there are some much 
finer performances by this grand artist among the records she 
made in 1909 and after? After her three “ collectors’ 
specimens ” of 1902, Mme. Kirkby Lunn was silent, so far as 
G. & T. were concerned, until 1909, when her reappearance on 
the Black Label list was the particularly bright spot in that 
dreary recording period. If I had to pick out one which I 
eared for definitely less than the others, it would be this 
Mon ceur: but then I never cared greatly for her rendering, 
and thought her Printemps qui commence incomparably better, 
and better than that of any other contralto. I first derived 
these impressions at the London premifre of Samson et Dalila, 
and they are permanently confirmed by the records of each. 
Her rendering of When all was young, in Faust, has about it a 
touch of mastery which lifts it from ballad to Grand Opera ; 
and her record of O don fatale in Don Carlos would surely 
restore the morale of those who sat through this opera last 
year. Kirkby Lunn was a very great artist indeed, and her 
dominating performances in The Ring, particularly her scenes 
with Van Rooy, will be remembered with gratitude by 
Wagnerians, and it is to be hoped that if any of her records are 
to be brought up to date (heavens!) a choice will be made of 
something more representative of her genius. 


OTHING in connection with Collectors’ Corner has given 
me more useful and delightful experience than my corre- 
spondence with foreign readers, so many of whom make light 


of the alleged difficulties of our language. This occasion, 
however, is one for offering an especial appreciation of the 
cordial and invariably charming letters I receive from the 
United States, from sources as far apart as New York, California 
and Kentucky. It is fair to assume that every letter written 
represents a great many unwritten, and that the future of the 
cult of rare and historical records, into whatever form it may 
crystallise, is an assured and permanent one. 

These remarks were brought to a head by a letter from 
Mr. John C. Sicignano, 731 South 11th Street, Newark, New 
Jersey, U.S.A., who has been an undiscovered friend for two 


years and who now writes to offer his co-operation with other 
collectors in a practical manner, in this country and elsewhere. 
Mr. Sicignano tells me that some time ago he had the good § 
fortune to acquire about 1,000 ‘‘ Red Seal ’’ (Victor) records, 
double and single sided, in brand new condition, never having 
been played with needle or fibre. Many of these are duplicates, 
and are by such singers as Caruso, Alda, Amato, de Gogorza, 
de Luca, Battistini, Calvé, Destinn, Whitehill, Witherspoon, 
Tetrazzini, Sembrich and Melba ; about everything (as he puts 
it) that was listed in the 1920 Victor catalogue. Mr. Sicignano 
is willing to exchange these with readers of “C.C.,”’ and is 
willing to give two or more for each one that he himself is in 
need of. His wishes are for specimens of certain titles by 
Battistini, Giorgini, Galvany, Adams, Plangon, Boninsegna, 
Marconi, Campanari, Ancona, de Lucia, etc., in both Columbia 
and Victor trademarks. Here is a real opportunity for those 
who are not limited to “‘ antiques,” and I have no doubt thet 
full advantage of it will be taken. 

Mr. Sicignano has recently picked up his third Arimon#i 
record—the bass aria in Simon Boccanegra; the two othe:s 
being the Brindisi in Marta and the Serenade in Faust. We 
would like to know more about these—by what companies, 
labels, dates, etc. 

W.H. (Homerton) reports the finding of a 14-inch Pathé 
record of airs from La Regina di Saba and Carmen by “ Enrico 
Di Primo ”’ : it is an open secret that this was a pseudonym of 
Caruso. Also a record of the same make by Borghild Brynn, 
whom I remember as an impressive Santuzza in 1908, on an 
evening when Zenatello and Sammarco appeared in Pagliacci. 
Mme. Brynn reappeared three years later in The Ring, having 
changed ner name to Langaard, singing Sieglinde in my first 
experience of the Trilogy. W.H. also reports records by 
Giorgini, Gadski, Melba (1905 Jewel Song) and Sarasate; the 
last being an original pressing of the Zapateado. He remarks 
that this is a very poor lot ; in quoting this I am mindful of 
the exasperation that it will provoke in the hearts of many less 
successful collectors. 


E.E. (London, 8.E.15) reports an announced Columbia of 
Van Rooy in The Two Grenadiers and a H.M.V. of Parkina in 
Spring ; he has so far resisted my most tempting offers to part 
with these. 

J.L.C.F. (Haywards Heath) has also drawn a prize in six 
of Melba’s 1904 originals—Addio, La Bohéme ; Mad Scene, 
Lucia ; Mattinata ; Mad Scene, Hamlet, part I; Three Green 
Bonnets, and the Valse Aria in Roméo-et Juliette. Also 
Coates in Celeste Aida ; Boninsegna’s glorious O patria mia 
in the same opera ; and one of her exciting duets with Cigada 
in Il Trovatore. This active collector further reports a highly 
interesting exchange, in which discs by Adams (Columbia), 
two Battistini (10-inch, Warsaw), Boronat’s Valse, Traviata, 
and a Columbia Bispham were involved. 

Boninsegna’s 53373, Suicidio, in La Gioconda, in its original 
state, is an interesting addition to my own collection: the 
dark tones of her lower register are used with tremendously 
dramatic effect: also a superb original of de Lucia’s Addio, 
Mignon, in which this not particularly attractive passage 
is sung with such exquisite taste and expression as to 
turn it into great music. It is in a pathetic appeal like 
this that de Lucia outshone all his rivals: as I have 
remarked before, no other tenor touched him as Canio, or 
indeed, by way of contrast, as Almaviva. I feel that scanty 
justice has been done to this great artist by the biographers, 
who are inclined to judge all tenors by the standard of 
Jean de Reszke : it has been customary to condemn him for 
a vibrato, and nobody detests a real vibrato more than I do, 
but I have never noticed one in him either in the flesh or in his 
records. The fact is, perhaps, that de Lucia really used his 
voice like a musical instrument, and sometimes borrowed the 
technique of the violin within certain well-defined limits; a 
dangerous practice to encourage, no doubt, but quite safe with 
him. What do the experts say? 

P. G. H. 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


OW he belongs to the ages.’”’ Those words, spoken by 

Stanton over the body of Lincoln, in John Drinkwater’s 
great play, came to my mind on that sad Friday when we knew 
that Edward Elgar was taken from us. This journal was at 
press, and no more than a line or two could be added to a late 
review in a held-back page. 

There have been heartening tributes, some even from those 
who might not be expected to have great enthusiasm for 
Elgar’s music. However ripe a man’s years, the shock of his 
passing cannot quickly be put by, when so few of his greatness 
of mind are left. The sword- 


other end next time,’’ and that was settled : when the wooden 
ends of the sticks were used, the hardness that Elgar wanted 
was there, and the notes stood out just right ; he knew they 
would. It was amusing to see W. H. Reed, one of Elgar’s 
oldest friends, spring up in the middle of playing, dab a finger 
at the score, and discuss things with the composer. At the 
climax of the ground-bass movement in his ‘“‘ Princesses ”’ 
suite, Reed was wreathed in smiles—some private joke with 
the composer, presumably. There is a special pleasure in 
watching the absolute master of his job at work, so lithely and 
easily. He beat strongly, 
with no fads. He did not 





thrust felt most keenly is 
that he never got over the 
bitterness of early neglect. 
In late life he had increasing 
assurances of our love: but 
the iron had entered deep, 
as well it might, into a heart 
so sensitive and proudly re- 
served. One side of its life 
was often misunderstood. 
The last movement of the 
Enigma is not of the order 
of imperialistic bombast: in 
his own words, ‘‘ Written at 
a time when friends were 
dubious and generally dis- 
couraging as to the com- 
poser’s musical future, this 
variation is merely to show 
what ‘ E.D.U.’ (a paraphrase 
of a fond name) intended 
to do.” Even the slightest 
imaginative sympathy will 
suggest the pluck needed to 
face those friends by a man 
of forty-two, conscious then, 
as always, of greatness. It 
was right of Sir Landon 
Ronald, in his broadcast 
tribute, to remind us of neg- 
lect, and tell us that even the 
second symphony was “a 
comparative failure” at its 
first performance in 1911. I 





To EDWARD ELGAR 


O Weaver of Spells, by death unbroken | 
Song of the spirit’s mystic life, 

And song of your England's martial strife, — 
Fancies that break the massive gate 

Of enigmas, wrought by Time and Fate,— 
Delights that crumble not to duet, 

And hopes that through all troubles thrust, 
You leave with us, in music spoken. 

O Weaver of Spells, by death unbroken { 

You chant for us a wondrous token, 

That man’s home lieth with his God, 

Reached by the path you now have trod,— 
Earth's voices mingling, free of pain, 

With Heaven's high angelic strain. 

And, Weaver of Spells, be this thy truth, 

In age unbroken thy wand of youth { 


talk about ‘“‘ interpretation.” 
So much of what he meant 
was in the music, and if the 
players were worthy it would 
all come out. He knew 
exactly what he wanted, and 
wasted no words, going back 
several times, if necessary, 
but never without a clear 
purpose, which a few words 
explained. “At No. 40, 
violins, keep the bows nearer 
the strings’—at a quick, 
detached bow place, where 
they were getting rather a 
lot of scratch. 

Such a sense of power came 
from him. Chatting between 
recordings, he said, apropos 
someone’s remarking on his 
walking with a limp, that he 
had sprained two tendons, 
and did not rest long enough : 
‘““T am a mercurial person : 
I get up too soon.” It was 
that mercurial element in the 
man and the music that some 
misunderstood. 

His enjoyment of the gramo- 
phone was frank, even child- 
like. A friend who spent an 
evening with him found that 
it resolved itself into a gramo- 
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sometimes think that when 
we sing the Blake-Parry Jerusalem, we ought to sing also 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets. 

. . Fain would I... and ye would not...” Only ten 
years ago he wrote to the T'elegraph to tell of the pretty incident 
of the New Zealand boy who was so pleased with the Angel’s 
Song from Gerontius that he said : ‘‘ I wish he would come and 
stay with us—I would give him my pup.” “I long for that 
pup,” wrote Elgar. Yet he could then say that he had received, 
concerning the oratorio, ‘‘ much praise and blame ; as far as 
I can gather the latter predominates : but I may be wrong.” 
How could he be assured that he was wrong? That thought 
must have tormented many. 

A happy remembrance for all gramophiles is not only the way 
in which, to the honour of the producers, the majority of 
Sir Edward’s works were made available for them in recorded 
form, but the unbounded pleasure the composer took in this 
work, and in the instrument itself. Everyone has heard how 
the last record was superintended from his sick-room a month 
before the end. Another month before that, H.M.V. had, in 
Christmas-present spirit, recorded his quartet and quintet. 
I recall him at recording sessions, the easy master of every 
detail. In one playing-over, for instance, the timpani were 
weak. Quick as lightning he said to the drummer : ‘‘ Use the 


phone recital. ‘‘ There was a 
fascinating record (the only one in existence) of himself rehears- 
ing the L.S.O. in the second symphony, and stopping it to make 
criticisms, etc. He also put on (by request) Tame Bears, 
Wild Bears, and Fairies and Giants from the Wand of Youth, 
and brought out the MS. for us to follow. He is quite unself- 
consciously thrilled by some of his own music, and insisted 
on ‘having Fairies and Giants again, because he ‘ loved to hear 
the three giants coming on one after another.’ The rest of the 

programme consisted of parts of Verdi’s Requiem, the 
Siegfried Idyll, an overture by Suppé, Saint-Saéns’s Le Rouet 
d’Omphale, and some of the ballet music from Faust. All 
the above he seems to admire intensely.” 

One of the reminiscences I liked best was that by Alderman 
Hubert Leicester, a schoolmate of Elgar’s. He is the H. H. 
Leicester shown in the picture in R. J. Buckley’s book about 
the composer, in Lane’s Living Masters of Music series (now, 
I think, out of print). Two Leicesters and two Elgars, with an 
Exton, made up a wind quintet for which the composer (who 
played the bassoon: he was then sixteen) wrote a lot of music. 
The party was “ sometimes called the Sunday Band, because 
it played on that day, and sometimes the Brothers Wind.” Elgar 
played many instruments in his time. One of them, a treasured 
trombone, he sent to France for use at rest camps in the War. 
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Alderman Leicester, former first flute and director of that 
Sunday Band, recalled how some of the composer’s ideas, 
written for it, were later incorporated in the big works. “I 
have the MSS. still. Elgar borrowed them twice to recapture 
those early themes’’—doubtless, with a special affection for 
their associations. One would like to know where they come. 
There is, too, the programmatic element in certain works, on 
which light might be thrown by the right people. 

Even of our greatest it remains true that “‘ A prophet hath 
honour, save in his own country.” Said the Alderman: 
“Tt isn’t easy to make folk round here realise that the Ted 
Elgar they knew, the son of the chap who kept the old music 
shop in the High Street, was anybody in particular.” He 
thinks they appreciated him in a “ take-it-for-granted sort of 
way.” He has the idea of trying to buy Elgar’s home, Marl 
Bank, on Rainbow Hill, as a national and local memorial, with 
the former music shop as a museum, possibly ; and he hopes for 
a much needed Elgar Hall. 

In the music-room attached to the Crown Inn at Worcester 
I saw a list of members of the Worcester Glee Club for 1883-4 
(it was established in 1810). The leader of the violins was 
“Mr. E. .W. Elgar.” Mr. Elgar senior played the second 
fiddle, another Elgar the oboe (F. T., I take it), and a fourth 
the harmonium. Is it not among the greatest of our weaknesses 
to-day that so few of these grand music-making families are 
to be found? 

Another little light I found in The Dickensian, the organ of 
the Dickens Fellowship. It told of Elgar, on a visit to Delius, 
discussing the rich humanity of the novelist, and Delius 
commenting on “ his uncertain art.’’ That is a right criticism, 
but the great qualities overtop the defects, as both agreed. 
Other Dickensians may like to know their opinion as to the 
best of the novels. They both felt that Pickwick stands 
alone ; Elgar thought Bleak House the greatest, and Delius, 
Copperfield. They agreed that Dora was overdrawn. 

I hope someone will collect Elgar’s writings. He had a 


choice literary sense, and wrote splendidly, as those who have 
his annotation of Falstaff know. It can be had from Novello 
for 6d. The same firm publishes a book on Notation by 
Button, to which Elgar contributed a delightfully chatty and 


knowledgeable preface. Apparently his lectures, when for a 
short period he was professor of music at Birmingham, have 
not been published. 

Such memories and sidelights might long continue. They all 
help to clarify and focus features of a great, complex person- 
ality. There are deeper thoughts about Elgar and his music 
which do not readily find shape. Those who loved him, and 
will always love it, share them without the need of words. He 
has done us all good, and we must know how to prove our 
gratitude. Humbly, we believe, with Drinkwater : 

“* When the high heart we magnify, 
And the sure vision celebrate, 
And worship greatness passing by, 


Ourselves are great.” W. R. A. 
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SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


I—SUITABLE INSTRUMENTS 
The Growth of the Gramophone Lesson 


Some fifteen or more years ago educational idealists were 
actively exploring possibilities of introducing children to the 
music of eminent composers by means of the gramophone. 
The idea was an excellent one but for the fact that the 
divergence between mechanical reproduction and concert 
performance was so wide as to make the former unconvincing 
and of little permanent value in a system of musical training 
and instruction. The advent of electrical recording ten years 
ago, however, brought about remarkable changes. The 
sceptics no longer regarded the gramophone as a toy, but saw 
in it potentialities of which they had hitherto not even dreamed. 
Within a short time, every school pretending to be in any sense 
progressive had acquired its own gramophone and library of 
records ; the manufacturers set up special departments to deal 
with educational development ; teachers found themselves 
face to face with the problem of cultivating a new technique ; 
and the local authorities all over the country were giving the 
new movement their blessing. Official sanction culminated in 
a pamphlet issued by the Board of Education which said that 
‘* a school of any size can hardly be said to be properly equipped 
without a gramophone and a good stock of records.”’ 


Radio, Gramophone, or Both? 


To-day we find instruments in quite a large number of 
schools. Some are treasured possessions, since they are up to 
date and give results comparing favourably with actual 
concert performances ; others are admittedly behind the times, 
being obsolete and cumbersome acoustic models, or perhaps 
small portables which (with the most brilliant recordings) do 
justice neither to the music nor to the listeners. Any school 
which includes, or hopes to include, a course of intelligent 
listening in its music scheme should seriously consider the 
instrumental side of the question before spending money in 
building up a library of records. Here another problem arises. 
Wireless talks have also encroached on the school’s preserves, 
and it is important at the outset to decide whether a radio- 
gramophone should be purchased, or a wireless set and a 
gramophone separately. Of course, if a school is sufficiently 
opulent to afford a really first-class radio-gramophone, nothing 
more need be said. On the other hand, the acquisition of an 
instrument, serving both purposes is dangerous if it is of 
inferior type. With few exceptions, the school wireless set is 
used for talks, and talks only, therefore it will suffice if local 
stations can be received with tolerable purity and strength— 
and quite a cheap set will do this. But the gramophone exists 
almost entirely for music—music reproduced clearly and 
faithfully and listened to for enjoyment. Such an instrument 
entails considerable expense. It is madness to ask children 
to listen to reproduction inferior in tone and quality to any 
mechanized music they may hear at home. It will neither com- 
mand respect nor attention, and as such is likely to fail inits object 
at the outset. The fact cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that school gramophones must be the best, or nearly the best, 
obtainable. Whether an acoustic or electric model be chosen 
must depend upon local conditions, though for school purposes 
battery instruments are best avoided. A lock and key are 
essential, and must be fitted if not already provided. Choice 
of needles—ferrous or non-ferrous—while important, must be 
individual : steel needles are ruinous to records when dropped 
frequently in the middle of the track (as often happens in a 
lesson) for the repetition of a special melody or other fragment, 
and the points of fibre needles are themselves likely to break 
in the same operation. The question of portability must also 
be considered : even if all listening lessons take place in one 
room, there are occasions when the instrument is required in 
the assembly hall. 

W. W. JOHNSON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 

[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
ts desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. ] 


PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS IN MODERN 
RECORDING. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DeAR S1r,—I am obliged to your correspondents Messrs. 
Fry, Williams and Hall for assisting me to ventilate the 
matter of recording the percussion instruments, and to your- 
self for publishing our letters. 

The trouble is not that the recording engineers cannot 
adequately reproduce these instruments, but that they will 
not (or are not allowed to do so). 

Take, for instance, the first movement of the Max Bruch 
Violin Concerto in which Yehudi Mehuhin collaborated with 
Sir Landon Ronald and the London Symphony Orchestra. 
Probably your correspondents will agree with me that the 
important part for drums in this movement has been recorded 
in most spirited fashion. This was done in November 1931 
just after the new studio at Abbey Road had been opened. 
At some period in the year that followed the fiat seems to have 
gone forth ‘‘ Let not any instrument in the orchestra be given 
individual attention (from the microphones) ; concentrate on a 
general effect of a large orchestra playing in a spacious hall.” 

I maintain that the drummer and the other performers on 
percussion instruments are really soloists and should therefore 
be accorded the prominence given to soloists in a concerted 
work, so that when occasion demands they may be able to 
dominate the orchestra as they do in real life. At the present 
time, being furthest away from the microphones, they receive 
the least attention of all the instruments. 

I therefore suggest a return to the system of distribution of 
microphones in force at the time of the Max Bruch recording 
(at which I was present), which, it appears to me, gave excellent 
results on that occasion. 

Yours faithfully, 
London. Rosert F. NaTHan. 
HISTORICAL RECORDS AND RE-PRESSING. 
(To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Str,—Within the last year or two, great interest has 
arisen in what, for want of a better word, may be termed the 
Historical Record. Many remarkable finds have been made, 
and those whose untiring search has unearthed some of these 
almost unique records deserve the thanks of all collectors. 
When all the stories are told, it is more than probable that 
many will be found to equal the famous philatelic find of the 
sack of Cape of Good Hope Triangulars. 

Now that so much as been accomplished, it is not out of 

place to make an appeal to all collectors, with a view to 
ensuring that these records will not again fade away into 
obscurity. It may be impossible to rescue them a second time. 
There is also to be considered the needs of the interested 
collector, present and future, in these recordings. 
_ Historical records, for practical purposes, may be divided 
into two classes: there are those records whose masters or 
matrices are still in existence, and of which pressings can still 
technically be made, and there are those whose matrices are no 
longer in existence for this purpose, on account of loss, destruc- 
tion, or other causes. A sub-class of the first category are 
records that have never been published. 

To take the two classes together for a moment, it is fairly 
reasonable to assume that in course of time—not so very far 


ahead—the existing discs will deteriorate through playing, get 
accidentally broken, become locked up in private archives, or 
possibly even scrapped on the deaths of their present owners, 
and to all intents and purposes return to the limbo from which 
they have only recently been rescued. These are unpleasant 
probabilities, but they will have to be faced. It is as well to 
face them before it is finally too late. 

With the class of records first mentioned above, the logical 
development is along the lines of re-pressing, and it is with 
a view to appealing to all collectors to support, or rather to 
agitate for,an extensive and comprehensive scheme of re-press- 
ing that these lines are written. 

There are some collectors who are definitely opposed to 
re-pressing, and before suggesting an outline for a possible plan, 
their views must be examined. 

The arguments against the reprinted disc appear to be based 
firstly on the assumption that extensive reprints will adversely 
affect the value of “‘ original ” discs, secondly that if reprints 
are made commercially obtainable, rarity, the spice of collect- 
ing, will disappear, and thirdly, that to collectors of ‘‘ originals ”’ 
reprints are of little interest. 

Record collecting can really only be compared to the 
collecting of first editions of, say, Shakespeare. All records are 
but copies of the master. The only difference between two 
copies of the same recording is the date of “* printing,” leaving 
aside for the moment the matter of matrix deterioration. 
Whilst no one will deny the value of a first folio of Shakespeare, 
no one will maintain that its value has been diminished by 
subsequent extensive cheap editions of his works. Nor will 
anyone argue that cheap editions have caused that rarity of 
first folios to disappear. 

Yet really this is what any objection to record re-pressing 
comes to. Those whose interest is confined to discs actually 
made in the early days will find that their scarcity is by no 
means impaired by the reprints, but rather to the contrary. 
Furthermore, they will be able to fill in the gaps in their * 
collections by means of the reprints. 

After all, to preserve a due sense of proportion, it must be 
remembered that a modern re-pressing of an old record is able to 
do exactly what the “ original” is prized for : reproduce the 
voice. It cannot be argued that an early copy is treasured on 
account of the wax of which it is made, nor on account of the 
firm who manufactured it. 

As regards the actual value of an early disc, most collectors 
fight shy of cash values. Nevertheless it is reasonable to 
assume that any opposition to re-pressing on these grounds is 
not made in the hope that wealthy collectors will bid up to 
three or four figures sterling for one. 

Tentative trials of re-pressing one or two records have been 
made in England, whilst in the United States the I.R.C.C. has 
entered on its second year. Largely by force of circumstances, 
but also, it is to be feared, with a view to stimulating ‘‘ value ”’ 
by limited editions, these admirable efforts only fill the gap 
momentarily. Non-trading concerns cannot carry stocks of 
records, so that as the editions are out of print almost 
immediately, breakages and worn records cannot be replaced, 
nor can back-numbers be purchased. In a short time these 
records will become as scarce as the originals. 

The Gramophone Company has led the way in the right 
direction by maintaining their Historical list, from which any 
record can be obtained to order at any time. This plan must 
be the bedrock of any scheme of re-pressing that is to command 
widespread success. Whether an Historical Society is formed, 
or whether one of the recording companies can be persuaded 
to be enterprising enough to start the ball rolling, is a matter 
for negotiation by the parties best able to do so. But the 
essential part of any scheme must be “ Available to order.” 
Whilst this does not mean flooding the market, about which 
some are apprehensive, it dées mean that no edition will go 
out of print. Every one will be preserved. And is not this 
what every collector in his heart of heart really wants? 

There are reported to be very few matrices in England apart 
from those for the No. 2 list. Nevertheless, some recording 
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companies will make special single-sided pressings of certain 
matrices that they do not list anywhere. Further, some of the 
I.R.C.C. records are pressed from matrices in the possession of 
the Victor Company, with whom our own H.M.V. are associated. 
Other matrices for the I.R.C.C. have been imported from 
Europe. If the American Club can import masters from this 
continent, have pressings made from them by one of the fore- 
most recording companies in the States, and sell the finished 
dises at five to six shillings, surely collectors in England can get 
something similar done—even if they have to import the 
matrices from America. 

There remains the question of records for which no masters 
are known. Here, collectors are entirely in the hands of those 
who possess the few remaining discs. But when once a compre- 
hensive scheme has been launched—and its success is assured 
from the outset—offers of original discs for re-recording will 
surely be forthcoming. With modern technical methods, the 
re-recording could be done with every guarantee of success, and 
without risk of damaging the “‘ original.” 

In conclusion, let it be very clearly understood that com- 
panies cannot be expected to keep for ever matrices that they 
are not actually using. Reports are continually coming along 
that more and more are being destroyed. Many already have 
been, and there are no discs to reproduce fresh ones. A 
collector may to-day oppose re-pressings, but to-morrow he 
may have changed his mind—having dropped one of his 
particular rarities on the floor. 

It has been repeatedly said that something will eventually 
have to be done. Let it not be delayed until there is nothing 
to be done. 


Yours faithfully, 
Dacca, India. H. M. 


SEVERN. 


TRANSLATIONS. 
(To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—If Mr. Ronald Shepherd and I are at cross 
purposes, I must accept much of the blame, on account of my 
ill-expressed letter. 

I gather that Mr. Shepherd correctly infers that certain 
well-known musical passages in languages which I do not 
understand have for me a romantic association which would 
be largely lost if heard in their often trivial England equivalent, 
partly because the words would not always fit the music, and 
partly because their meaning would often bring disillusionment. 

But Mr. Shepherd misunderstands me when he says: ‘If 
it is not the tune but the voice which pleases, how much better 
one can appreciate, say, Caruso’s voice singing ‘Che bella 
cosa,’ etc., than if he were singing just meaningless words.” 

If I have given this impression, my English is even worse 
than I thought ; I have not called tune or voice into question. 
These words, for me, have a musica] sound, apart from any 
tune, and I simply do not wish to know what they mean, 
especially if it is rubbish. I do not feel that music is complete 
if it needs a “‘ story ” to help it out. 

Yours faithfully, 

Meopham. P. Gh. 


STRING TRIOS. 
(To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE.) 

Deak Sir,—It seems that string trios alone have not the 
honour of being recorded. The catalogues only mention one 
trio by Max Reger and one by Paul Hindemith (Polydor), both 
of them being well recorded. But the greatest works of this 
kind—Mozart’s Divertimento in E flat (violin, viola, ’cello), 
Koechel 563 (1788) ; Beethoven’s Trio, Op. 3, second version 
(1796), Trio Serenade, Op. 8 (1796), and Three Trios, Op. 9 
(1797)—have not yet been recorded. One may agree these are 
not very popular works ; but they are among those which 
merit best the favour of recording. 

To obtain this result, the subscription idea seems to be 
necessary. The whole world’s connoisseurs have a regard for 
the societies such as the N.G.S. and various societies which 


are under the shield of H.M.V. It would be advisable to four 
a “‘ Mozart’s and Beethoven’s String Trios” Society, or, 
least, to issue the separate works by subscription as was don 
for Bach’s Goldberg Variations. 

The playing of the Divertimento takes about half an ho 
and the Beethoven’s Trio Serenade twenty-five minutes. 

We have several connoisseurs in France who, I kno 
would be pleased to send in their subscriptions, and I « 
writing in various French and Swiss papers in order to interes 
a larger public. Certainly there should be sufficient suk 
scribers in Europe, and as in other cases Great Britain wo 
appear the best to give a lead. It is also in England that th 
recording work would be the most satisfying. 

I hope the big voice of THE GRAMOPHONE will help me 
call for enthusiasts to help the diffusion of the most beautifu 
music. 

Yours faithfully, 


Paris. Lfon REyYMoND. 


ENRICO CARUSO. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sim,—My attention has been called to a mistake ij 
my Caruso list which appeared in the January issue of Tm 
GRAMOPHONE. The sextet from Lucia di Lammermoor which 
Caruso made in January 1912 with Tetrazzini, Amato 
Journet, Bada and Jacoby should have as its catalog 
number 2—054034 and not DQ101. 

Also 2—054038 should have HE appended to it instead a 
HG. since the Gramophone Company have a shell of‘this reco 
at Hayes. 

Yours faithfully, 


Leicester. H. J. DrumMMonpD. 


THE PRICE OF SUBSCRIPTION RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—May I rush in where Editors (save one) fear 
tread? Rightly or wrongly, the price of the Subscriptio 
Society records causes perplexity—if not more—to purchase 

It is appreciated that the publication of a record must, it 
ordinary circumstances, be something of'a gamble. If i 
“takes on ”’ the profit is large ; but it may be published at 
loss. The case of the Subscription Societies is, however, 
different. The risk of loss is eliminated, because the company 
does not publish until it has collected a sufficient sum in 
subscriptions. The cost of advertisement, moreover, i 
reduced to a minimum. So the ordinary buyer—or would-b 
buyer—is puzzled, because he thinks that the circumstance 
indicate that a lower price than the standard might be charged 
This conviction is strengthened—perhaps not quite logically 
when he remembers that he is not allowed to hear these record 
before buying them, and that he cannot buy the record 
singly—he must purchase a complete set each time. 

He is still more puzzled when he finds that the company 
supplies the records of the first of these Societies (Hugo Wol 
direct to the customer at 5s. instead of 6s. each. There wa 
I believe, a not unnatural protest by the dealers. We all 
know what happened. Most dealers say that it hardly pay 
them to stock much of the sort of music that some of us wan’ 
“We live on light stuff,’ remarked one of them to me. Bu 
there remain just a few dealers who specialise in records 0 
*‘ serious’ music. These good friends of ours deserve eve 
consideration—but so also does the subscribing public. 

Having regard to all the circumstances, and taking inte 
consideration the subscribers’ pre-payment, and promise 
take a whole set at a time, is it beyond the wit of man to devis 
some scheme by which the price might be reduced, even by 
a little? 

This is not a complaint, but a question. We are quite oper 
to conviction, but the matter seems worth explaining. 

Yours faithfully, 
ATHOLE E. 


Chislehurst. Murray. 








